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THE SUCHIER FRAGMENT OF THE 
ROMAN DALEXANDRE 





IN 1931 the Princeton University Library acquired from the firm of E. 
von Scherling at Leyden a manuscript fragment of the Roman d’Alex- 
andre, one vellum folio, present dimensions 210 by 315 mm., double 
columns with 41 lines to the column making a total of 164 lines. The 
initial capitals are of medium size, alternately greenish blue with red 
penwork and red with greenish blue penwork. The sheet had evidently 
been utilized to form the backing for another work and had been 
trimmed down to the needed size; thus the original dimensions were 
greater than at present. In this trimming the first letter or two of the 
lines in the first column have been cut away. The sheet is folded across 
the middle with the verso inward, and this fold has rendered one line of 
each recto column difficult to read and one line of each verso column 
illegible. Attached to the lower verso margin is an ex-libris of Hermann 
Suchier, but Professor Walther Suchier informs us that he can not state 
how or whence his father obtained this piece of manuscript. The location 
of the corresponding text in the Roman d’Alexandre (Branch 1, lines 
2233-2400) indicates that the fragment was originally about the four- 
teenth folio in the manuscript of which it formed a part. The hand- 
writing is clear, uniform and handsome, and the illuminations, although 
not outstanding, are carefully executed; the vellum is of good quality. 
In sum, the manuscript is one which bears marks of having been exe- 
cuted for a patron of importance. The scribe was careless in regard to 
inflection and the preservation of final letters, and was copying from a 
model which contained a number of unhappy emendations. His spellings 
indicate western Champagne or eastern Ile-de-France as his habitat, and 
paleographic traits date the manuscript as of the fourteenth century. 

In accord with the system of sigla adopted by Paul Meyer for Roman 
d’Alexandre fragments (see Romania, x1, 319-322), we shall designate 
this fragment by a lower-case f. It is closely affiliated with manuscripts 
G and D and it stems from the source of the group which they consti- 
tute; this will be overwhelmingly evident when the variants to the 
passage are accessible in the forthcoming third volume of the edition, 
but is already clear if we compare the f text with the standard text 
(RAlix, Vol. 1, pp. 50-54) and with such of the GD readings as are 
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cited below in the notes. Thus f is allied to the manuscript (G) which 
forms the base for the published text of Branches 1-1Vv. 

There follows the text of f. The only emendations which have been 
introduced are such as can be indicated by square or round brackets; 
this leaves various readings obviously demanding substantiation or cor- 
rection as the case may be, but required alterations can almost invari- 
ably be supplied from the GD readings which in such cases are appended 
as notes. For convenience of comparison the line numbers from the cor- 
responding standard text have been attached to the f text. 


2233 “[N’i] a ja que nos .ii., assez pres n’i veez. (column a) 
[A]l. te mande, qui est rois coronez, 

2236 [Que] li rendés la roche et ses hom devenez; 
[S]e ce ne volez faire, sachoiz de veritez 
[N]e vos porra garir ne chastiax ne citez.” 
[Li} dus li respondi: “De folie perlez. 
[Q]uix hom est Al. et de quel(e) terre nez?” 
“[S]ire, de Macedoine est li plus redotez 
[Qui] seist ancor onques sor [son] cheval armez, 
[Et] a an sa conpaigne tant de Grex asanblez 
[S]oz ciel n’a home an terre, s’a lui s’est ajostez, 
[A]n un chanp an baitaile vestu et aprestez, 
[Q]ue il ne soit vaincuz, ja mar an dot[er]ez.” 
[P]ar mon chief, dit li dus, aincois est fos provez; 
[N]e donrae an sa force .ii. deniers moneez. 
[MJaint(e) avoir et mant(e) hom(e) an iert mort gitez 
[D]on nos ferons avant totes noz volantez. 
[Je] n’ai soing d’Alix. ne de ses nobletez. 
[Q]uel home a il an lui et conment e[st] formez?” 
[Et] respont li messages: “De fors escuz boclez 
[O]Jnt assez li Grezois, et bons destriers assez.” 
“TJe] ne dot nule home, tant sui asseiirez, 
[Fo]rs lo seignor do ciel o angres anpanez.” 


[Li] dus ot lo message parler an tel mesure: 
Qui Alix. est si fiers et sa gent [est] si dure; 
[S]e vers lui ne se rent, trestoz ses des an jure 
[N]Jel porra ja garir fertez ne fermeiire. 

[Li] dus li respondi tant tost sanz coverture: 
“[D]el dangier Al. ne de l’orguil n’ai cure; 
[P]ou criem da ¢a a val nuie mesaventure. 
[V]a t’en a ton seignor si li di a droiture 

[Que] ne pris son dongier une pome meiire; 
[N]Je feroe fero [por lui] sol itant de mesure 
[Qu’]an perde mon dormir nesune nuit oscure.” 
[Li] mes tint un collant d’une antassaleiire 
[P]or tant l’a adesé, de rien ne s’aseiire 
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[Qu’Jan l’ost ne s’en retort qanque poet l’enbleiire. 
[L]i mes revint an l’ost si a conté lo roi 

Ce que li dus li mande, lo tort et lo boffoi, 

[Qu’i]l n’aime [ne] ne prise nul(e) home de sa loi, 

“(N)e vaillant un denier ne faroit pas par toi, 

Ne ja n’en laissera un dormir an recoi.” (column b) 

Alix. respont: “Par Deu an coi je croi 

Ja ne(n) m’en tornerai si l’avrai pres de moi; 

Ne li laira[i] de terre o il couchast son doi.” 

Les .xii. pers de Grece a apelé a soi; 

Alix. parole et cil se tindrent coi. 

“Vos, vaillant chevaliers de pris et de pomoi 

Qui avez bones armes et de riche conroi 

Et desirez sovent et gueres et tornoi, 

Qui primiers montera an la roche que voi 

Et de ma riche ansaigne mostera lo deroi, 

.M. mars li donrai, ce li plevis par foi, 

Li autre an avra .c., li tierz .lx. et .iii., 

Li quarz vint, li quinz .x., li sesmes un co[n]roi 

D’armes totes noveles, cheval et palefroi, 

Li uimes avra(it) .vi., li nuemes .v. a estroi, 

Et chascun de ces autre[s] avra un palefroi, 

Por ce qu’il m’abatront del duc lo grant bofoi.” 


Quant li Greu antendirent que li rois lor devise, 

Qu’il avront la richece si con lor a promise, 

Lo jor an veisiés mainte broine a dos mise. 

Portent hubers safrez et bons iaume[s] de Frise 

Et bons cros por monter et cros de mainte guise; 
Par devers la marine contre mont la falise 
Gravissent li Grezois contre la roche bise; 

A fer(re)s et a chorchieres ont la roche malmise. 


Ainz que li Greu mo[n]tassent, lor comanda li rois 
Que se il poént prendre la roche et lo defois 
Que senpres li mostrassent une anseigne a orfrois, 
C’est la soe demaine au fer arabiois; 
A ce porra conoistre la jent qu’est li rois. 
De ¢a devers la terre, par devers lo marrois, 
“Et je irai de ga o .m. Macedonois, 
Por faire espandre ces qu’il laisient ess pois, - 
Et an tel chose antandront qui lor serra sordois.” 
Et li home Al. i monte[ro]nt ancois, 
Qar il sunt ausic fort et devant et detrois 
Qu’il ne lor forferont an .ix.m. ainz un pois, 
Por ce que de lor homes i eiit .ii. 0 iii. 
Alix. li maines, li preuz et li cortois, 
Lo jor anprist(e) tel chose par ire sanz gabois 
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Don a molt grant folie lo tindrent li Grezois. (column c) 
Quant li Greu an salirent a la roche i(n)cel jor 

Por faire cax descendre vers cui il n’ont amor, 

Lancent dars et seetes la o son[t] plus antcor; 

Et cil se defendirent contre val li plussor 

Por esgarder le[s] Gris, qui sont an grant freor. 

Alix. se torne, qui fu de grant valor, 

Et vint la u cil montent, qui sen de tel labor, 

Don li mihaudres ne prise tot le mont une flor. 

Quant li uns an descouche, ce content li autor, 

Plus de vint an ameine contre val a dolor. 

“Hai! dit Alix., Greu et Macedonor, 

Con ge [vos] faz hui estre an doloros labor! 

Or poéz vos bien dire q’avez mauvés seignor; 

Se ne lor [faz] secors, ja n’aife] ge honor.” 

An cez qui ceii [sont] ja mes point de valor, 

Puis se prent an la roche por monter an la tor. 


Quant li rois se fu pris a la roche monter, 
A tant ez vos iqui Cligon et Tolomer, 
Licanor et Filote et toz les .xii. per; 
A force lo retinent si l’ont fait devaler, 
O il vousise o non, lo convint jux aler. 
“Sire, ce dit Caulus, trop faites a blasmer, 
6p Ms 6 506 NN. AKT CATES TE Se REET SE TO ETA NESS 
Or vos volez ici an cest pais finer.” 
“Baron, dit Al., par Deu lassé’m aler, 
Laira[i] ici mes homes devant moi cravanter? 
Se [je] n’aprang o ax grant paine a(n) endurer, 
Coment [se] pora donques nuls hom an moi fier?” 


Li Grezois ont monté lo roi sor son cheval, 
Puis vienent a l’antre[e] ou cil tienent estal, 
Traent li uns as autres et font grant batestal. 
Lo jor i ot gité maint[e] pierre poignal; 
Et cil s’en descendirent par devers lo portal; 
Li Grezois les an guient con Renart fist lo jal 
Qu’il saisi par la gorje quant il chantoit jornal, 
Qui la roche porpreignent et trestot lo costal; 
Ja furent sus monté .iiii.m. vassal, 
Qui tienent lor espees et escrient: “Oral!” 
Et on[t] mostré l’ansaigne lor seignor natural; 
Et cil qu’il troverent ferirent comunal, 
Cruielement les ocient et riient contre val. (column d) 
Alix. les vit, qui sist sor Bucifal, 
Et a dit a ses homes: “Fait sont nostre jornal; 
Hai! barons de Grece, tant par estes loial!” 
Quant li dus de sa roche voit sa gent decoupe[e], 
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Prise, morte et occise et contre val gite[e], 
[Et] sa roche ot perdue que tant avoit garde[e], 
Et l’ansaigne Al. vit contre mont levee, 

Lors maudit les Grezois et tot[e] lor contree, 
Qui ainz si male gent ne fu el mont trovee; 

Et vint a Al. contre mont a l’entree, 

Merci li a criee et viaut rendre s’espee; 

Mes li rois an jura sa teste coronee 

Qu[e] j[a] ne(n) sera prise san sa mort devisee; 
Si con il a toz jors l’autre gent demenee, 

Prise, mort[e] et destruite et la terre gastee, 

La merci qu’il ot d’ax li est a mort tornee. 

A meesmes la roche qu’il avoit tant garde[e] 
Li dus panduz tot armez, puis s’en est I’oz alee. 
Mais avant ont li Greu si la roche atornee 
C’onques n’i remest rien, tant par fust bien serree. 


Quant la roche fu pris[e] et li dus fu panduz, 
Alix. chevauche, qui de Grece est meiiz. 


Au mont d’une moitaigne lor(s) est un flun paruz, 
Une eve et clere et bele sanz boe et sanz paluz 
Mais ainz que fust li vespres aprochiez ne venuz 
Dejoste lo rivage orent lor tref tanduz; 

Mais I’ardor del rivage est maintenant cheiiz, 

Et l’estofors de lair les a si confu[n]duz 

Qui n’i pooit garir nuls hom qui fust vestuz. 
Ilueques veissiez tex c.m, venuz 

Qui se fierent en l’eve, que jounes que chanuz. 
De lo rivage est li rois descendus, 

Por lo chaut s’est an |’eve trestoz armez feruz. 
De la froidor de l’eve, dom clers estoit li ruz, 

Et del chaut del soloil, qui sor ax est chaiiz, 

Lor est li sanz el cors et troblez et meiiz; 

La parole lor faut et il sont esperduz. 

Or iert molt grant domaje se isi sont perduz. 


2400 ~— La grant froidor de l’eve que sort de fontaine . . . 


2232 The line preceding the opening of fragment f reads in GD Li 
dus li respondi, qui preus ert (G est) et senés—33 GD N’a ici q.n.d. 
p.de vos le v.— 34 GDf lack—38 GDf lack—43 GD sor son destrier a. 
—46 GD b.ne fust espoéntés—46.1 f only—49 GD h.i.ains a m. livrés 
—53 GD nu.riens 

2258 GD Q’a., s.g.est s.d—63 GDf lack—67 GD N.f.p.1.—7o GD 
Par. (G A) t. l’a a.d.r.n. s’a.—7o.1 GDf 

2273 GD Q’il n’a.ne n.p—74 GD por t.—8o0 GDf lack—82 GD 
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e.d.dosnoi—86 GD |.desploi—87-91 f makes individual alterations— 
89.1 f only—go GDf lack 

2298 GD E.b.fers—2301 GD e.a croqués (standard e.a crochieres) 

2306 GD co.de ciaus sa j.l.r.—o8 GD Les ira assaillir o—og GD 
P.f.ciaus descendre qui la sus sont e.p.—10 GD c.entendre—11 GD i 
monteront—13 GD forferoient dis m. home u.p. 

2320 GD lai ens el p.hautor (G haut tor)—-21 GD descendirent— 
24 GD q.sont—27 GD v.an traine—31 GD l.fais s—32 GD q.cheii 
sont lor cros prent par vigor 

2340 f illegible, GD Ja estes vos venus por conquerre outre mer 

2351 GD l.engignent—s55 GD e.e.roial—57 GD Ciaus qu’il truevent 
a mont 

2364 GD Et (D Que) s.r.o.p—67 GD Que a.—71 GD Que ja ne s.p. 
siert s.m.d.—74 GD a mal t.—76 GD L’ont pendu tout armé—78 GD 
t.p.fu (G fust) desertee 

2381 GDf lack—82 f lacks—83 f illegible, GD As devises d’un tertre 
qant du regne est issus—84 GD A.pié d’u.—88 GD M_I’a. d.soleil et li 
caus qui’st venus (D courus)—89 GD E.la touffour)—90 GD Que—93 
GD Dedesus 1.—98 GD e.li rois devint mus—9g9 GD est p. 

2400 GD f.qui s.d.l’e.d.f. 


So far as I can ascertain, no scholar has recorded the existence of this 


fragment. It was the keen eye of Professor George L. Hamilton which 
spied mention of it in a Scherling catalogue, and its text is here for the 
first time made accessible in printed form. 


Epwarp C. ARMSTRONG 
Princeton University 








FORTUNE AND FATE IN THE ELEGIA 
OF HENRICUS SEPTIMELLENSIS 





IN RECENT years several articles have been devoted to the Elegia of 
Henricus Septimellensis.* Scarcely any information, however, has been 
added to what was already known of the author.’ In this monograph we 
are not attempting to add to what is known of the life of Henricus or of 
his work, but rather to understand his conception of Fortune and Fate 
and the sources of his information. The critical edition of Aristide 
Marigo, in spite of its shortcomings,’ already serves to clarify the text 
considerably. 

The many manuscripts of the Elegia* speak for its popularity in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Filippo Villani says that the book 
was used as a text in the schools of Italy.° The early translation pub- 





1. Enzo Bonaventura, “Arrigo da Settimello e l’Elegia de diversitate fortunae et philoso- 
phiae consolatione,” Studi Medievali, 1v (1912-13), 110-192; 

Angelo Monteverdi, “Un Poeta italiano del secolo xm (Enrico da Settimello),” Rivista 
@ Italia, anno Xxviu, 1, fasc. vit (15 luglio 1925), 986-1001; 

Angelo Monteverdi, “Longepres,” Studi Medievali, N.S., 1 (1928), 157-164 (on verses 
081 ff. of the Elegia) ; 

K. Petrof, “Ueber Enrico Settimella,” Neofilologicheskoye Obshchestvo pri Imperatorskom 
St. Petersburgskom Universitetye, Zapiski, m1 (1895) ; 

Giuseppe Rotondi, “Il MS Braidense AD-X-43 di Enrico da Settimello,” Rendiconti del 
R. Istituto Lombardo, ser. 2, 11x (1926), 472-484; 

Giuseppe Spagnolo, “Appunti biografici su A. da S.,” Annuario del R. Liceo-Ginnasio di 
Cremona, anno 1924-25 [The author regrets to state that the “Appunti biografici” of 
Spagnolo and the article of Petrof have been inaccessible to him]; 

Giuseppe Spagnolo, “La Cultura letteraria di Arrigo da Settimello,” Giornale Storico della 
Letteratura Italiana, xci11 (1929), 1-68; 

Henrici Septimellensis Elegia—sive De Miseria —, recensuit, praefatus est, glossarium 
atque indices adiecit Aristides Marigo, Patavii, apud A. Draghi, mcmxxvi (Scriptores 
Latini Medii Aevi Italici, vol. 1, Acad. Patavinae); also in Atti e Memorie della R. Ac- 
cademia di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti in Padova, N.S., xt (1925-26), 167-233. This is the 
critical edition which elicited the following significant reviews: Marco Galdi, “Note al- 
l’Elegia di Arrigo da Settimello,” Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, xcv1 (Septem- 
ber-December 1930), 39-65; Karl Strecker, “Henricus Septimellensis und die zeitgendssiche 
Literatur,” Studi Medievali, N.S., 1 (1929), 110-133; Francesco Torraca, “L’Elegia di Arrigo 
da Settimello,” Atti della R. Accademia di Architettura, Letteratura e Belle Arti di 
Napoli, N.S., x (1028), 257 ff.; V. Ussani, recensione del testo a cura di A. Marigo in 
Studi Medievali, N.S., 1 (1928), 539-545. 

2. Cf. the article of Torraca cited above, p. 258. 

3. Cf. the articles of Torraca, Strecker, Galdi, and Ussani cited above. 

4. Cf. A. Marigo, op. cit., pp. 7-13; E. Bonaventura, op. cit., p. 165; G. Rotondi, 
loc. cit., pp. 482-483 and passim; Il Boezio e l’Arrighetto, Volgarizzamenti del buon secolo, 
riveduti su’ codici fiorentini per cura di Carlo Milanesi, Firenze, G. Barbéra, Editore, 1864, 
Pref. p. cvi. 

5. “Hic libellus, cui titulus HENRIGUETHUs est, primam discentibus artem aptissimus, 
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lished by Domenico Maria Manni,’ the later translations used by Carlo 
Milanesi (0p. cit.) and by Salvatore Battaglia,’ and the translation of 
the codice Riccardiano 1338 published in full by Bonaventura (Joc. cit., 
pp. 178-192) show that the work was considered important enough to 
be turned repeatedly into the vulgar tongue. The indications that the 
poets of the Duecento and Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio were appar- 
ently quite familiar with the contents have been brought out by several 
scholars.° 

The sources for the Elegia have been worked over extensively but not 
carefully® and a systematic study of them would not be out of place. 
Hardly any attempt has been made to coordinate the ideas of Fortune 
or to trace their philosophical background. Dr. Kuno Francke made 
some remarks on this subject in his general work Zur Geschichte der 
lateinischen Schulpoesie des x11 und x1 Jahrhunderts (Miinchen, 
1879). He comes to the following conclusion: “Die Fortuna ist allerdings 
eine Gottin, aber recht eigentlich die Gottin der Ungerechtigkeit, der 
Gesetzlosigkeit, des von keinem hoheren Princip geleiteten Wechsels; 
der Mensch kann daher nichts besseres thun, als sich ganzlich von ihr 
lossagen, von ihr weder etwas fiirchten noch hoffen” (page 50). Um- 
berto Ronca, in his Cultura Medioevale e Poesia Latina d’Italia nei secoli 
x1 e x11 (Roma, La Societa Laziale Editrice, 1892), concludes as fol- 
lows: “qui [in the Elegia] i concetti non hanno quasi affatto il colorito 
cristiano della Filosofia di Boezio. . . . In luogo della Provvidenza che 
regge e governa le cose, ¢ la Natura che ha determinato sue leggi e 
ministra di essa la Fortuna. . . . Si dubita che ci sia una Provvidenza 
la quale presieda con vigile giustizia alle sorti umane, e credesi che esse 
sieno abbandonate al capriccio della cieca Fortuna” (pages 393-394). 
E. Bonaventura likewise has emphasized the non-Christian character 
of the Elegia. He says: “Il concetto meglio determinato nella mente 
del poeta é che la natura sia un «perpetuum mobile», che l’incessante 
svolgersi dei fenomeni non abbia né principio né fine, che il divenire del 
mondo sia regolato da leggi necessarie, fatali” (Joc. cit., p. 151). Speak- 
ing of Fortune he adds: “La Fortuna é, si, una forza strana, capricciosa, 





per scholas Italiz continuo frequentatur.” Philippi Villani, Liber de Civitatis Florentiae 
Famosis Civibus, ed. G. C. Galletti, Florentiae, mpcccxivn, p. 31. 

6. Arrighetto, ovvero trattato contro all’avversita della fortuna, di Arrigo da Settimello, 
in Firenze, appresso Domenico Maria Manni, Mpccxxx. 

7. Il Boezio e VArrighetto nelle versioni de! Trecento, introduzione e note di Salvatore 
Battaglia, Torino, U.T.E.T., 1929 (Coll. di Classici Italiani, N. S., vol. xtv). 

8. Cf. Bonaventura, loc, cit., p. 165 and passim; Torraca, loc. cit., p. 277 and passim. 

9. Cf. A. Marigo, op. cit., G. Spagnolo, loc. cit., E. Bonaventura, loc. cit., and the criti- 
cisms of Torraca, Strecker, Galdi, and Ussani in the articles cited above. 
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ma il suo arbitrio non sembra libero; pitt che una liberta non sottomessa 
a leggi, essa é la legge ineluttabile che domina e regola tutto l’uni- 
verso . .. non é dunque il caso, ma il fato il vero dominatore del mondo” 
(loc. cit.). Giuseppe Spagnolo, in direct contradiction to Ronca and 
Bonaventura, insists that the ideas of Henricus are purely Christian. 
In his own words: “egli [Henricus], pur con la sua non comune cultura 
classica, € e rimane un uomo del Medio-evo, sinceramente religioso e 
cristiano” (loc. cit., p. 68). 

To examine in detail these conflicting views would be beyond our 
scope. We shall rather draw our own conclusions from the text itself. 

In the Elegia there are several indications of a belief in a single, su- 
preme, merciful God from whose Providence emanate all the powers 
that control the Universe,*® and not one solitary reference, as Ronca 
would have us believe."* We have analyzed in a previous work the ar- 
rangement of these powers in the Boethian cosmology.’* We saw there 
that “God, the Divine Artisan, by Providence, which disposes the mak- 
ing of things singulariter and stabiliter, and by Fate, which is the moving 
nexus and temporal distribution, administers things multipliciter and 
temporaliter” (page 86). Fortune and Chance are subordinated to Fate 
in this divinely controlled Universe (page 85 ff.). Henricus, however, 
refers to pagan divinities more commonly than to a Christian God. 
Therefore we can hardly expect to be able to organize his ideas in a 
monistic system in the same way as we were able to do for Boethius, 
Chalcidius or St. Augustine. 

The most commonly mentioned power and divinity in the Elegia 
is Fortune. In Aristotle we find Fortune treated under two different 
headings: (1) as the causa per accidens; (2) as the impulse which- 
directs Man’s actions at the appropriate time. The first type is treated 
fully in the second book of the Physics as well as incidentally in other 
works. The main features of this type of Fortune are its unintentionality, 
its indeterminateness, its incomprehensibility, and its partial non-entity. 
It is subdivided into Chance or Automaton, which is “the causa per acci- 
dens of occurrences of finalistic import in the domain of Nature,” and 
Fortune or Tyche which is “the causa per accidens of occurrences that 
are of finalistic import and proceed from human deliberation.” The 
second type of Fortune is treated in the ethical treatises, particularly in 





10. The indications I have discovered are in 244, 249-250, 267, 271, 273, 296, 333, 704, 805. 

11. “Appena un cenno v’ha di Dio, nella cui bonta bisogna confidare (1v, 55)” (op. cit., 
Pp. 304). 

12. Vincenzo Cioffari, Fortune and Fate from Democritus to St. Thomas Aquinas, Pri- 
vately Printed, New York, 1935. 
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the Eudemian Ethics and the Magna Moralia. It deals with the causative 
significance of Chance or Fortune in relation to a happy life, to 
eudaimony. Aristotle here tells us that Fortune is in control of external 
goods and through the distribution of them leads man to a happy or 
unhappy life. This second type of Fortune has two main varieties: (1) It 
may be an irrational impulse that moves us from within to attain at 
the appropriate moment something for which we have been striving; 
(2) it may be an irrational impulse from without which drives us to 
attain some end for which we have not even been striving. In either 
case the impulse is a kind of irrational nature—it is disconnected from 
right reasoning and therefore cannot come under the province of Mind. 
The good luck of the undeserving makes it impossible that the impulse 
be directly from God, for that would make God unjust. Therefore 
Fortune can only be connected with Nature, and the lucky man is “the 
one who has an impulse without reason toward goods which he actually 
gets, and such an impulse is natural” (cf. Cioffari, op. cit., p. 28). This, 
in brief, is the Aristotelic treatment of the subject of Fortune.’* The 
Elegia, as we shall see, is permeated with these Aristotelic ideas. 

The first type of Fortune pure and simple, the causa per accidens 
of the Physics, is not found in the Elegia, since there is no philosophical 
discussion. But the elements of this Fortune are poetically incorporated 
in the second type, which in the Elegia becomes the powerful divinity 
that is in charge of the distribution of external goods. The unintention- 
ality of Fortune is evident in that its results are contrary to expecta- 
tions. Henricus speaks of it as leva (407)™* and as inconstans (341) 
and vaga (341, 534). The indeterminateness is implied in many of the 
epithets that Henricus applies to it, such as levis (407), perfida (4, 342, 
385), vaga (533), instabilis (342, 534), mobilis (341), etc. It is meta- 
phorically implied in speaking of Fortune as noverca (41, 327) and as 
meretrix (327). Its incomprehensibility in Aristotle was due to the fact 
that « &ndds éorw dvOpwrivy dtavoia », as Simplicius explained in his 
commentary on the Physics (ed. H. Diels, 341.12). We find Henricus 
addressing Fortune as insidiosa (282) and speaking of it as Ydra (328), 
which is the lurking animal par excellence.** The partial non-entity of 
Fortune is not dealt with here. 





13. From the Christian point of view, however, good materiai luck may be an evil and 
bad luck may be a good. 

14. Ali references are to the critical edition of Marigo cited above. 

15. Dante, in his remarkable description of Fortune, again compares it (or its judgment) 
to a serpent lurking in the grass: 


“seguendo lo giudicio di costei, 
che é occulto come in erba l’angue” (Inf., vi, 83-84). 
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When we turn to the second type of Aristotelic Fortune, viz. the 
Tyche of the Eudemian Ethics, the Magna Moralia, and the Nichoma- 
chean Ethics, we find practically all its elements present in the Elegia. 
The Fortune of the ethical works, the épu4 which guides the individual 
into a successful course of action, was totally independent of Mind or 
Reason—it was ddoyos (cf. Cioffari, op. cit., p. 26). Henricus speaks of 
Fortune as stulta (287), furiosa (335, 407) and leva (407), all of which 
imply that it acts independently of Mind. He speaks of it as lacking in 
reason and therefore unable to have any regularity: 


tu ratione carens nescis habere modum. (408) 


Whereas Reason or Mind should govern its actions as it governs every- 
thing else in Nature, Reason is substituted by fury as far as Fortune 
is concerned : 
nam tibi nulla fides, nullus modus, ordine nullo 
vivis, et est socius pro ratione furor. (489-490) 


For this lack of reason Fortune cannot stand trial, for that is forbidden 
of all demented people: 


Sistere iudicio furiosi lege vetantur, 
ergo tibi ius, cum sis furiosa, vetat. (497-498) 


The ius of this passage, which the early fourteenth-century translator 
correctly gives as ragione,*® is the very \éyos of the Eudemian Ethics 
and the Magna Moralia (cf. Cioffari, op. cit., p. 25 ff.). 

The épyuh of the Eudemian Ethics was independent of the action of 
Man; the Fortune of the Elegia carries on its activity regardless of 
any merit or lack of merit on the part of mortals. It is in exclusive 
charge of giving or taking away . 

Quicquid agas, quicquid dicas, quicquid patiaris, 
non facis ut retrahas quod mea dextra trahit. 
Sic ergo primatum venerandaque sceptra tenebo, 

et pro velle meo mel tibi felque dabo. (425-428) 


It carries on its activity regardless of reproaches or threats: 


Nil tua probra, minas .. . curo. (431-432) 


In the Nichomachean Ethics (1098b12) Aristotle tells us that good 
things have been divided into three classes: external goods, goods of 
the soul, and goods of the body. In the Politics (1323b27) and in the 
Magna Moralia (1026b33) he states that Fortune and Chance are the 
cause of the external goods, and in the first book of the Rhetoric 





16. Cf. Arrighetto, ed. D. M. Manni, p. 61. 
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(1389a1) he explains: “By Fortune I mean noble birth, wealth, and 
power, and the opposite of these, and in general good luck and bad 
luck.” We find the same classification expressed in the Consolatio of 
Boethius (cf. Cioffari, op. cit., p. 84). The Aristotelic classification of 
goods over which Fortune is supreme remains intact in the Elegia. 
Fortune is the general administrator of all things (generalis yconoma 
rerum—431).‘' All temporal power is within her control, as she herself 
states: 
Nonne meo mundi clauduntur regna pugillo? 
nonne meum regnum climata cuncta tremunt? 
Grecus et Ebreus, et Barbarus atque Latinus 
me timet, exhorret, me veneratur, amat. 
Nonne potestaies mundi mundique minora 
imperio cogo subdere cuncta meo? (305-310) 


In this passage dignity and power are indicated in such expressions as: 
“meo mundi clauduntur regna pugillo,” and “potestates mundi. . . im- 
perio cogo subdere cuncta meo.” Wealth is explicitly mentioned in other 
passages such as the following: “Si sibi divitias digitis porrexero laxis” 
(363). 

Aristotle observed in the Magna Moralia (1206 ff.) that because of 
the want of order and constancy in Fortune, it would at first seem that 
it cannot be Nature, for “nature is a cause of things that happen regu- 
larly, while fortune is never such, in that it works without order and 
ws érvxev (1207a1). But having exhausted all possibilities he finds 
himself obliged to relegate Fortune to the province of Nature because 
it is &oyos, since that which is disconnected from Reason cannot be 
directly derived from Divine Providence. In the Elegia Fortune must 
act according to laws. She says: 

Legibus indictis utor; si legibus, ergo 
iustis ; si iustis, iure; fit ergo bene. 
Nonne sua licite sic quilibet utitur arte? 
quod sibi sors dederit utitur omnis homo. (347-350) 


The very fact that Fortune must follow these unspoken laws makes 
it fall under the province of Nature, for “nature is a cause of all things 
that happen regularly.” The idea that whatever is ordained by Nature 
must be right is expressed again later by Dante and explained by him in 
the Monarchia, in the following passage: “Et illud quod natura ordi- 
navit, de iure servatur: natura enim in providendo non deficit ab 
hominis providentia; quia si deficeret, effectus superaret causam in 





17. Dante refers to it as the “general ministra e duce” (Inf. vir, 78). 
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bonitate: quod est impossibile. . . . Propter quod patet quod natura 
ordinat res cum respectu suarum facultatum, qui respectus est funda- 
mentum iuris in rebus a natura positum” (ed. Flor. 1, vi, 1-3).”* 

The duty of Fortune is to keep on turning its wheel, that is to main- 
tain the instability that Nature has assigned to it. 


(Fortuna) nonne meam licite, stultissime, prosequar artem? 
sic opus est ut te precipitando rotem. (357-358) 


Fortune in Aristotle is the Mind acting praeter-rationally; it is mental 
activity stripped of its determining causality. Chance or Automaton 
in the narrow sense, as explained in the second book of the Physics, 
is nothing more than Nature operating with undetermined causality 
(cf. Cioffari, op. cit., p. 24). In the Elegia we find that if Fortune were 
to have any stability, in other words if determining causality were 
restored to it, then ipso facto it would cease being Fortune. 


Despicerer nimium si starem semper eodem, 
vel bona, vel mala, vel inter utrumque manens. (473-474) 


The sphere of action of Fortune, in full accordance with the Aristo- 
telic doctrine, is limited in this world, as she herself states: 


Ast ego, que dea sum, qua nulla potentior orbe, 
quem ligat Occeani circulus orbe suo. (355-356) 


Within that sphere of action she is the most powerful divinity, but no 
mention is made of her power outside of the “orbe quem ligat Occeani 
circulus orbe suo.” 

On account of the nature of our inquiry we cannot go into pictorial 
representations. For that we can refer the reader to such works as 
The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval Literature, of Howard R. Patch 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1927) and the extensive bibli- 
ography at the end of the volume; or the work of A. Doren, “Fortuna 
im Mittelalter und in der Renaissance,” in Vortraige der Bibliothek 
Warburg, 1 (1922-23), 71-144. The wheel of Fortune, however, does 
have a bearing on our subject. The variations and the irrationality of 
Fortune are symbolized in the wheel, which keeps on turning regardless 
of the relative position of different points on the circumference. The ref- 
erences to it are many.”® But the wheel is not Aristotelic in origin; nor 
did it originate with the idea of Fortune, but rather with that of Fate. 
It symbolizes the process of constant, monotonous, desolate return to 





18. There is a striking resemblance between the passage quoted and what follows in 
the Elegia, and the beautiful passage at the end of the eighth canto of the Paradiso (97-146). 
19. 209-210, 267-268, 302, 358, 635-636, 280, 467, etc. 
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the point of departure. The thought was familiar among the Orphics 
(cf. Cioffari, op. cit., p. 33). Simplicius speaks of the orphic “wheel of 
fate and birth” in his commentary on the De Caelo (In Aristotelis De 
Caelo, 11.1, 284a 14; ed. Heiberg, 377.13). We saw it appear in Plato, 
in the Myth of Er (cf. op. cit., p. 38) and in the Aeneid (v1.748). But it 
is among the Stoics that Fortune and Fate were particularly fused 
(cf. op. cit., p. 45 ff.) and from their fusion emerges the conception of 
the wheel of Fortune as the ruthless distributor of external goods. Just 
as the wheel of Fate regulates the course of humanity through the 
process of birth, death, and reincarnation, so the wheel of Fortune 
regulates the distribution of external goods through wealth, dignity, 
power, and their opposites. Although in the Orphic conception the un- 
ceasing revolution could be interrupted by the grace of God because 
the divinely well-disposed man might “fly off the wheel” as the verse of 
Orpheus has it,”° in the Flegia there is no power than can stop the revo- 
lution of the wheel. 

Among the Stoics Fortune assumed an entirely different aspect from 
the Aristotelic Tyche. All that Fortune could be for them was a sub- 
jective moment, a deficient or incomplete comprehension of the fated 
causal concatenation (cf. Cioffari, op. cit., p. 45). Consequently the 
distinction between Fortune and Fate disappeared. Their attitude was 
determined by the necessity of somehow accounting for the existence of 
bad luck in a providentially-ruled world. They showed that bad Fortune 
is not an evil at all but a good, fortifying, and training power. The idea 
reappeared later in Boethius (Cons. tv, pr. 6; cf. Cioffari, op. cit., p. 87). 
In the Stoic doctrine Fortune becomes a necessary part of their moral 
system. It is needed in order to give man strength of character and 
courage. In the Elegia bad Fortune is primarily useful as a test of 
friendship: 

Prevalet hoc solo mala sors quod monsirat amicos, 
qui bene, qui male: sic monstrat utramque fidem. 
Ut fornax aurum, navem mare, mucro catenas, 
sic gravior corda casus amica probat. (151-154) 


The friendship which changes with the fluctuations of Fortune is indeed 
vile and cowardly: 


Vilis amicitie species, quam quelibet hora, 
quam variis variat fluctibus orba dea. (141-142) 





20. Orphicorum Fragmenta, ed. O. Kern, Berlin, Weidmann, 1922, fragment 229. 
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As for the extolling of the unjust and the undeserving, Fortune has a 
purpose: they rise so that they may fall all the harder: 


Promovet iniustos Fortuna volubilis, ut quos 
scandere precipites fecit, ad ima rotet. (635-636) 


The Stoic attitude toward Fortune, such as we find it in the De Provi- 
dentia of Seneca (cf. Cioffari, op. cit., pp. 50-51), is summarized in the 
advice of Phronesis to Henricus: 
Contra Fortunam sis constans, sis patiens, sis 
ferreus adversi te neque frangat hiems. 
Fortuna ridente gemas, plorante ioceris, 
ipsa sit auspitium tempus in omne tuum. (769-772) 


The Boethian conception of Fate as the moving nexus and temporal 
distribution seems to appear in the seminal aspect of this power. We 
have already indicated in our previous work the recurrence of this 
seminal aspect of Fate (page 46). We saw there that: “Heraclitus 
showed that the substance of fate is logos which permeates through the 
substance of All. It is the aetherial body-seed (sperma) of the gener- 
ation of All and measure of the ordered period” (see Diels, V orsokrati- 
ker, 4th ed., 1, p. 73, ll. 15 ff.). Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, spoke of 
Fate as )éyos (Lactantius, De Vera Sap., 9). Arius Didymus spoke of 
Fate as a ratio seminalis (logos spermaticos) or the “seed of the gener- 
ations” (see Diels, Dox., p. 458). It is evidently this idea which recurs 
in the following lines: 


Semina mundi 
iratos animos in mea fata trahunt. (77-78) 


The word trahunt with reference to Fate has been used repeatedly prior 
to Henricus. We find it in the fata trahunt of the Aeneid (v.709); in the 
nolentem fata trahunt of Cleanthes as translated by Seneca (Ep., 107, 
Teubner) ; in the tractu of Apuleius at the close of the De Mundo, and 
elsewhere (Cioffari, op. cit., p. 55). The Fate of the Timaeus whereby 
human volition determines the manner of successive reincarnations is 
turned in the Elegia into the personal destiny whose one purpose is the 
destruction of the individual. In the Timaeus Fate guides the individual 
toward the higher weal of the Universe; in the Elegia the Universe 
(semina mundi) drives the individual toward misery through his per- 
sonal destiny. 

Fate is used as the personification of the astrological destiny in the 
following lines: 
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Fata neronizant in me, michi triste prophetant 
Astra poli, michi dat tristia signa polus (21-22) 
and in: 


Non, quia fata michi deteriora parant (50) 


but the astrological views are beyond our scope.” 


In conclusion we can say that in the Elegia Fortune is the divinity 
that is in charge of external goods such as power, dignity, and wealth. 
Its sphere of action is limited to this world: it does not extend to the 
rest of the Universe. The distribution of goods is controlled by the laws 
which Nature has given to this goddess. These laws are symbolized in 
the revolution of a wheel which keeps on incessantly turning independ- 
ently of Mind and Reason. As far as the individual is concerned the 
activity is cruel and relentless, but as far as Fortune is concerned the 
activity is natural. Fate appears as the individual destiny that is given 
to each being at birth and which guides his actions throughout his 
life. It is, moreover, the seed within each thing that guides it toward 
the end foreseen by Providence. 

There is no reason for saying that Nature is a <perpetuum mobile», 
as Bonaventura claims. The “incessante svolgersi dei fenomeni” has 
reference only to the activity of Fortune in her distribution of external 
goods and to no other part of Nature. Bonaventura speaks of the 
“arbitrio” of Fortune, which is the one faculty that is characteristically 
lacking. To call Fortune “la legge ineluttabile che domina e regola 
tutto l’universo” is to misunderstand the sphere of its action and to 
assign to it a Mind and purpose which it does not possess. In comparing 
the conceptions of Henricus with those of Boethius, as U. Ronca has 
done, we must not lose sight of the fact that the Elegia treats only of a 
small part of the Universe: only that part of the world that has to 
do with the possession of external goods. Within that sphere we can 
say that Nature through its administrator Fortune regulates and gov- 
erns all things. But we cannot go beyond that and say that there is no 
Providence in the Universe as a whole, because Henricus gives no indi- 
cation of any such belief. Moreover we can hardly speak of the “capric- 
cio della cieca Fortuna” when the explanation is repeatedly given that 
the actions of this goddess are not whimsical but are definitely regulated 
by the laws assigned to it by Nature. A. Monteverdi in his summary 





21. For these views cf. A. Bouché-Leclercq, Astrologie grecque, Paris, 1899; Lynn 
Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental Science During the First Thirteen Cen- 
turies of our Era, New York, Macmillan, 1923, vol. 1; etc. 
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says: “ed ecco allora scoperto anche in terra, anche di qua della morte, 
un mondo dove la fortuna non pud spadroneggiare: il libero spirito 
umano” (Cf. Rivista d'Italia, anno xxvim, 1, 996). I fail to see 
where Henricus states that free arbiter is the escape from Fortune. 
The world which constitutes the escape from the domain of Fortune is 
that of poverty (Paupertate nichil tutius esse potest—676). Perhaps 
the explanation that comes nearest to hitting the mark is that given by 
Kuno Francke. Fortune is quite correctly “die Gottin der Gesetzlosig- 
keit,” the goddess of that part of Nature which escapes regularity 
and expectation. It is the goddess of change and in that field it is not 
controlled by any higher power (die Gottin . . . des von keinem héheren 
Princip geleiteten Wechsels”). But Kuno Francke failed to explain the 
sphere of action of Fortune and the relation of this power to Nature and 
Fate. 


VINCENZO CIOFFARI 
Hunter College 








SUR UNE SOURCE POSSIBLE DE 
RABELAIS 





M. M. E. CornpREAU, dans une intéressante note de la Romanic Re- 
view,’ indique que Rabelais a pu connaitre une chanson du Bas-Poitou, 
le Canard blanc, dont une variante fait mention d’un couvent ot sont 
mis Tout’ les bell’ fill’ Et les garcons de dix-huit ans. C’est bien, en effet, 
le climat qui a fait germer l’idée de l’abbaye de Théléme. Mais je crois 
qu'il peut étre imprudent de rapprocher des textes et de conclure que 
cette comparaison suggére une influence. Ce probléme des sources a 
été exposé magistralement par Siciliano 4 propos de Villon. Et il me 
semble que la situation est la méme en ce qui concerne Rabelais. La 
conception d’un couvent mixte semble, en effet, appartenir 4 ce qu’on 
peut appeler le répertoire du temps; elle faisait partie des clichés ou 
des thémes de l’époque. Ce qui nous en parait une preuve c’est qu’on 
retrouve ce lieu commun dans une autre chanson que M. Coindreau ne 
cite pas. C’est celle* ou il est question d’un 

couvent d’saint Francois 


Ou on marie les filles, 
Les filles avec les garcons... 


Et cette notation: un couvent d’saint Frangois nous parait curieuse, 
quand on se rappelle que Rabelais a peut-étre été novice au couvent 
franciscain de La Baumette. 

Je ne fais pas, moi-méme, grand cas de cette citation qui n’est 
alléguée que dans l’intention de définir le fonds traditionnel auquel 
Rabelais semble avoir eu recours. C’est le milieu qu’il importe de con- 
naitre, plus que tel ou tel modéle, aussi M. Coindreau a-t-il bien raison 
de ne pas affirmer que l’idée de l’'abbaye de Théléme “se trouvait déja 
a l’état embryonnaire dans le folk-lore du Bas-Poitou,” et ce que 
j’aimerais faire remarquer c’est qu’en ne tenant pas suffisamment compte 
de l’esprit du temps, en s’intéressant surtout a des cas individuels, 4 des 
exemples uniques, a des personnalités et 4 de grandes ceuvres, on court 
le risque d’attribuer a certains détails une importance qu’ils n’ont pas 
toujours. 

MARCEL FRANGON 
Harvard University 





1. RR, xxrx (1038), 120-128. 
2. H. Gaidoz et E. Rolland, Mélusine, vecueil de mythologie, littérature populaire, tradi- 
tions et usages, Paris, Viaut, 1878, 1, 338. 








DU DANGER DES CITATIONS 
INCOMPLETES 





J’aurats été fort heureux de pouvoir placer la chanson que cite M. 
Marcel Francgon aux cétés de mon Canard blanc. L’hypothése que 
javancais, 4 savoir qu’une abbaye mixte était peut-étre un théme de 
folklore que Rabelais aurait pu connaitre, en aurait pris quelque con- 
sistance (car je n’ai jamais prétendu que la chanson du Canard blanc, 
dans sa version vendéenne, fit une “source” de Rabelais. Tout au plus 
pourrait-elle étre l’indice d’un “climat’’). 

Malheureusement, M. Francon ne nous présente, dans sa note, qu’une 
citation incompléte et ne mentionne pas le seul vers qui, justement, 
donne 4 ceux qu’il a cités un sens tout différent de celui qui nous inté- 
resse. Voici cette chanson dans son entier: 


L’Arrivée des Navires 


Ce sont les filles de Légué, 

Mon Dieu qu’elles sont jolies! 
Gué ma dondon, 

Mon Dieu qu’elles sont jolies! 
Ma Léouison! 


Elles vont le soir se promener 
Le long de la Corderie. 


Regarde en haut, regarde en bas, 
Apercoit un navire. 

Arrive, arrive, beau navire, 
Arrive, bonne arrive. 


Et si mon ami est dedans 
Encore meilleure arrive. 


Non, non, la belle, il n’y est pas, 
Il est resté aux iles; 


Dans un couvent d’Saint Francois 
on on marie les filles, 


Les filles avec les garcons, 
les garcons et les filles, 


Les Brettes avec les Bertons, 
les Bertons et les Brettes. 





1. Mélusine, recueil de mythologie, littérature populaire, traditions et usages, publié par 
H. Gaidoz et E. Rolland, Paris, Viaut, 1878, 1, 338. 
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Outre qu’il n’est pas dit que le marin infidéle soit resté au couvent plus 
longtemps qu’il ne faut 4 un moine pour célébrer un mariage hatif, il 
est d’autre part indiqué qu’il est resté aux iles. Or, on sait que “les 
iles” signifient les Antilles (cf. oiseau des iles). Il s’agit donc 1a d’une 
chanson d’un ordre tout autre, et qui, si nous voulions faire des rap- 
prochements rabelaisiens, suggérerait, non l’Abbaye de Théléme, mais 
le chapitre XLVIII du Tiers Livre: “Comment Gargantua remonstre 
n’estre licite és enfans soy marier sans le sceu et adveu de leurs péres et 
méres.” Il est en effet question dans ce chapitre de ces “pastophores 
taulpetiers qui ne se contiennent dedans les treillis de leurs mystérieux 
temples et se entremettent des négoces contraires par diamétre entier 
a leurs estatz,” autrement dit, qui appliquent cette régle du droit canon 
en vertu de laquelle le consentement des parties, exprimé en présence 
d’un prétre, suffisait 4 assurer la validité du mariage. 

Ainsi, dans les iles, il devait arriver fréquemment qu’un marin, un 
soir de bordée, franchit le seuil d’un couvent ou un taulpetier Fran- 
ciscain le mariait, sans plus de fagon, 4 quelque Manon de l’endroit, 
plus ou moins sa “payse.”” Ainsi commencérent la plupart des grandes 
familles coloniales. Tel est, 4 mon avis, le sens de cette chanson bretonne, 
vraisemblablement du XVIII siécle, qui n’a rien de commun avec le 
Canard blanc, de tour beaucoup plus ancien, et nullement similaire dans 
ses implications. 

MAvRICE EpGAR COINDREAU 
Princeton University 








“CLARIN” IN HIS EARLY WRITING 





THE TWENTIETH CENTURY in Spain has been so violent in its destruc- 
tion of late nineteenth-century idols that only by closely examining the 
debris does one find fragments of what were once towering, often noble 
figures. A few idols were spared for they seemed still to have some- 
thing of vital interest to say to the younger men—Galdés, Giner de los 
Rios, for example. But most of the others were buried with their works 
under the sounding generalities used to characterize the age as one of 
spiritual apathy, intellectual hollowness, artistic mediocrity and insin- 
‘ cerity. The young writers felt deep scorn of and resentment against their 
immediate predecessors and rationalized their feelings in virulent con- 
demnation of the whole period. They made the mistake, however, of 
indiscriminately classing together authors who had little in common 
beyond the spiritual climate in which they happened to live. For there 
was no literary ‘generation’ preceding the generation of 1898, no group 
of men held together by a common bond of intense suffering over the 
same problem. There were only isolated individuals who envisaged con- 
temporary reality from highly different standpoints. 

Of these individuals perhaps none has been more unjustly ignored 
than “Clarin.’* To be sure he is known for his penetrating Solos and 
Paliques, for his curious short stories, for his great novel La Regenta 
which cannot be lightly dismissed as just another example of the pre- 
vailing trivial realism. But his work as a whole, the creation of an 
extraordinarily versatile and complex mind, is virtually unknown. 
“Clarin” the artist, the critic, the thinker, the humorist, so perfectly 
representative of his time and yet, like Larra, so frequently and force- 
fully a rebel against it, has not as yet been seriously or systematically 
studied. 

Who was this brilliant professor from Oviedo who wrote the most 
powerful and pungent novel of Spanish provincial life and who became, 
from his first articles, the most feared and widely read critic in Spain? 
Famous contemporaries paid homage to “Clarin” in letters. Giner 
considered him a great educator and wrote him in 1888: 





1. Pedro Sainz Rodriguez did begin to study the work of “Clarin” in a series of articles 
entitled “Clarin y su obra,” Revista de las Espafias, 1927, 1, 305-311, 441-444, 536-538, 
604-610. And there are essays by “Azorin” in Clasicos y modernos, Madrid, 1913; El 
paisaje de Espafia visto por los espatoles, Madrid, 1917; Pdginas escogidas, Madrid, 1917; 
Supercheria, Madrid, 1918; Andando y pensando, Madrid, 1929, 
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No sé bien todavia qué es V. Es decir, sé perfectamente que es V. uno de los 
hombres que hacen mas labor en esta poética misién de desasnar a los demas, que 
admite variedad de medios. . . . Todos los de ahi dicen que V. es el mejor profesor 
de esa Facultad en saber, ensefiar y calabacear.? 


Palacio Valdés, Pardo Bazan and Pérez Galdés expressed unbounded 
enthusiasm over his novels. The latter, on reading La Regenta, made 
this comment: 

He visto pocas veces, quizds no lo haya visto nunca manejar 30 0 mas personajes 


con la desenvoltura que lo hace V. atendiendo a todos y formando con las inflexiones 
de cada uno un conjunto admirable.® 


And further, or. finishing the second volume: 


Lo gue verdaderamente es maravilloso y nico en su obra de V. es la vena 
satirica, aquella gracia digna de Quevedo, con que persigue los lugares comunes de la 
conversacién, de la literatura y del periodismo. En esto es V. iniciador . . . pienso 
robarle, en la parte pequefia que pueda, este método suyo.* 


By both Valera and Menéndez y Pelayo he was regarded as a critic of 
sure intuition, keen judgment and wide culture. Valera wrote him that 
he agreed with his esthetic principles, shared his devotion to science and 
art in general and to Spanish culture in particular, and differed from 
him only in method: 

Gusta V. de emplear el cdustico (remedio) y yo prefiero las cataplasmas anodinas. 
Acaso convengan cataplasmas y causticos alternativamente aplicados. Si los espafioles 


tuviéramos calma, juicio, resignacién y paciencia, no seria dificil de lograr la 
regeneracién de que tanto se habla.® 


Even the casual reader of Valera and “Clarin” sees more than a dif- 
ference of method between the subtle wit, the skepticism, the urbanity 
of the one and the trenchant humor, the idealism, the violence of the 
other. These are but a few of the many available statements that indicate 
the esteem in which “Clarin” was held by his best known contem- 
poraries. Of the generation of 1898 it was Unamuno who felt the deepest 
affinity with the mind of “Clarin” as their correspondence covering the 
last decade of the century shows. They were both profoundly religious 
spirits and both intensely preoccupied with man, his freedom in this life 
and his salvation in the next. But it was “Azorin” alone who publicly 
declared his admiration for “Clarin” back in 1913 and who since then, 





. Unpublished letter, enero de 1888. 
3. Ibid., 24 de febrero de 188s. 

. Ibid., 30 de septiembre de 188s. 
5. Ibid., 30 de julio de 1899. 
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in a series of highly suggestive essays,° has made a plea for the study of 
the real, the essential and spiritual “Clarin.” 

How could this serious and thoughtful “Clarin” have been the author 
of the playful and petulant Paliques that delighted newspaper readers 
and terrified young writers for over twenty years? How could this mys- 
tical idealist have been the staunch defender of naturalism? Was he, as 
is generally thought, a deterministic positivist who, like many others, 
turned toward spiritualism when the reaction against reason and realism 
set in at the end of the century? Or was he perhaps rather a romantic 
who—like Flaubert—found himself obliged to confront his romantic 
inheritance with observation of the real world, an idealist, who, for a 
moment, felt compelled to examine his beliefs in the light of reason? It 
is our opinion that the essential “Clarin” was the mystical idealist, the 
spiritual humorist who yielded to the current modes in art and thought, 
for a time only and never completely. Even while applauding the gen- 
eral direction of naturalism he retained sufficient judgment to declare: 

Zola, cuyas novelas, a pesar de grandes defectos, revelan que son obras de un 
ingenio muy fuerte y profundo, llega con sus articulos de critica al mas superficial 


positivismo; y entre muchas observaciones agudas y acertadas, escribe muchas 
vulgaridades de adocenado experimentalista.* 


“Clarin” tried to retain an independent and experimental attitude 
toward the new “experimental” gospel as well as toward the old ac- 
cepted values.* He did in fact have an extraordinary power to resist all 
trammelling creeds. But this does not mean that he played with ideas for 
the sheer delight to be derived from such activity, like Valera, for ex- 
ample. “Clarin” was no detached onlooker, no intellectual epicure, no 
thoroughgoing skeptic; we find in him the rare combination of thought, 
passion and spirituality. 

We propose here to consider “Clarin” only at the beginning of his 
career as newspaper columnist and literary critic and to examine his 
points of view as expressed in the period between 1875 and 1881 in 
articles many of which have never been collected in book form.®° 





6. See note 1. 

7. Solos, Madrid, 1891, 4th ed., pp. 46-47. 

8. “Epoca es la que atravesamos de examen, de observacién, de experimentacién; 
décadas pasadas destruyeron dogmas, instituciones y lo que no arrasaron dejaronlo sobre 
los débiles cimientos de la duda; nuestros dias, mas tranquilos en general, en la apariencia, 
son los llamados a intentar una reconstruccién ; mas antes de emprenderla, necesitan examinar 
y comprobar el valor de los materiales que han de emplearse: los unos son restos de antiguos 
edificios tradicionales y dignos de respeto pero quiz carcomidos; otros son nuevos, y es 
dificil conocer, antes de experimentar su fuerza, cuanto pueden resistir. . . .” Ibid., pp. 53-54. 

9. We were unable to see his earliest articles that appeared in Asturian newspapers and 
the journal he kept from 1868 to 1869 signed by Juan Ruiz. 
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“Clarin” began to write for the great public of Madrid in 1875 when a 
friend A. Sachez Pérez asked him to collaborate in El Solfeo, Bromazo 
periddico para musicos y danzantes, a satirical paper, democratic in 
tendency.”® Since 1871, he had been studying for the doctorate at the 
Central University where he worked with such great teachers as Camus"* 
and Giner.’* His most intimate friends were his Asturian compatriots 
and fellow-journalists Tomas Tuero and Palacio Valdés, both of whom 
exerted a deep and lasting influence on him.’* That they were partly 
responsible for the strong satirical vein in his writing there can be no 
doubt, but it would be impossible to determine how much of it was due 
to them, how much to a penchant of his own and how much to the cir- 
cumstance that he began writing for a paper like El Solfeo. To this 
paper he contributed caustic political editorials signed L.A., withering 
Paliques signed “Clarin” from October 25, 1875, and weightier articles 
of literary criticism in a section entitled “Libros y libracos” under the 
penname “‘Zoilito.” He had from the beginning definite ideas—taken 
largely from Hegel whom he considered the ideal critic—concerning the 
indispensable qualifications of the critic: intelligence, knowledge of so- 
cial history and esthetic doctrines, good taste acquired by living with 
the masterpieces of all ages and artistic sensibility; he agrees with Jean 
Paul that the best critic would be a poet. He himself aims above all to 
avoid pedantry (he detested the “eruditos traperos de la literatura’), 
charlatanism and inflexibility."* Spanish critics, he affirms, have written 
apologies and eulogies of Spanish works but only rarely sincere, pene- 
trating, inner criticism.'* His method will be: 





10. El Solfeo appeared Feb. 25, 1875, first bi-weekly, then weekly and finally, daily; was 
reorganized in 1878 under name of La Unién. 

11. Camus, whom “Clarin” considered one of his spiritual fathers, was his favorite pro- 
fessor because he would wander from the official program in the Classics to disquisitions 
on Shakespeare, Calderén, Heine; “Clarin” was later to follow this same method of 
“bellisimo desorden” in his own teaching. 

12. “Clarin” frequently indicated his indebtedness to Giner and dedicated to him his 
doctor's thesis: El derecho y la moralidad, Madrid, 1878: “A Giner de los Rios, su sincero 
amigo y reconocido discipulo.” 

13. Years later, in 1891, Palacio wrote “Clarin”: “Aunque mi novela La fe no se pone 
a la venta hasta el dia 10 te la enviaré mafiana porque quiero que seas tu el primero que 
la conozcas. Es justicia pues en ella tienes tu casi tanta parte como yo. Nuestros espiritus 
estin tan compenetrados que nada de lo que hagamos aisladamente nos perteneceré por 
completo.” 

14. “Aborrezco el campandlogo magister que para censurar una novela de costumbres 
comience por el huevo de Leda y discurra largamente sobre lo que es en nuestro siglo y 
sera en los futuros la novela. . . . Esta clase de criticos son grufiones y descontentadizos ; 
se les ha metido en la cabeza un ideal y a todo lo que él no sea, tuercen la cabeza y 
encogen los hombros.” El Solfeo, 3 de octubre de 1875. 

15. “Aqui a la critica verdadera sustituyen la apologia insustancial, siempre excesiva y 
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. . . hacer resaltar en cada libro su importancia, si la tiene, estudiando mis o 
menos despacio la necesidad a que responde, la oportunidad de su aparicién, la 
trascendencia de las miras del escritor; sélo cuando se trata de una obra baladi es 
licito detenerse ante la forma externa, desmenuzar y reducir al polvo, si se puede, 
el castillo levantado sobre viento por la ineptitud y la presuncién confabuladas.** 


He does indeed follow this method quite consistently. If he is consider- 
ing a superior work like a novel by Valera or Galdds, he is mainly in- 
terested in helping the reader to understand its meaning and feel its 
beauty; he examines the work as a social and historical document, ex- 
plains the author’s intention, records his own impressions and elaborates 
on them by discussing all the questions and ideas—religious, social or 
esthetic—suggested by the work. In these serious and often lengthy 
articles, “Clarin” appears in one of his most important roles, that of 
intellectual awakener and carrier who brings his readers to an awareness 
of the most challenging problems of the day. But only a small part of 
the new literary production elicits either profound or provocative treat- 
ment. And when he is criticizing a stupid play or some uninspired verse 
or a pseudo-scientific treatise, his procedure is to destroy the work by 
ridicule or by tearing it to bits. The duller the work, the more irresistible 
is the temptation for his brilliance. Often when exasperated by the stu- 
pidity or pretentiousness of a budding “genius” he loses all sense of 
balance and taste and resorts to biting sarcasm, even to personal insult. 
If this personal approach did not make for a high type of literary criti- 
cism it did arouse interest in the public and indignation in the authors 
and thereby served his double end of educating public taste and dis- 
couraging mediocre writing. These lighter satirical Paliques are im- 
placably cruel, frequently unjust, at times mere outbursts of bad tem- 
per. His manner in nearly all of them for over twenty-five years will be 
the same, though the later ones seem perhaps a little less impetuous, a 
little less violent. Among the early victims of this literary persecution 
are all the contemporary dramatists except Tamayo, Ayala, Echegaray 
and Sellés. In the plays of Cavestany, Sanchez de Castro, Retes y Eche- 
varria, Fernandez Bremon he sees only ridiculous plots, absurd char- 
acters, padded lines, threadbare humor; he warmly urges the authors 
to give up playwriting for something more lucrative like working for the 
government. He is merciless with the neo-Catholic contributors to E/ 





empalagosa, vacia de sentido artistico, sin pensamiento, sin calor, sin verdad y sinceridad 
profunda siquiera.” La Unidn, 19 de marzo de 1870. 
16. El Solfeo, 17 de octubre de 1875. 
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Siglo Futuro like Pidal.* But he is most relentless with scribblers of 
insipid verse as for example in the article entitled “Versicultura: Grilus 
vastatrix” :** he begins by stating that has always held that Grilo would 
be the worst poet possible if it weren’t for the existence of poets like 
Velarde and for the fact that evil—in poetry—is infinite. He objects to 
the title “A Maria—bordando una estrella” because embroidery is 
handwork, which this poem could never be. He dissects the composi- 
tion verse by verse, figure by figure and concludes by telling Grilo that 
he is a tailor and not a poet; he moreover recommends that Grilo’s fond 
readers who may wish to express their admiration materially present 
him with a Singer sewing machine instead of writing materials. Now if 
it takes more than metaphors and rime to make a poem, it also takes 
more than banter and a few gibes to make literary criticism.*® Why did 
young Alas dissipate his energies and talents in this literary anatomy? 
Why did he bother to reduce to dust such worthless works? Because 
these works were extremely numerous and he had to write a great many 
articles to earn his daily garbanzos. He undoubtedly derived a fiendish 
pleasure from torturing his victims; toward the end of his life he will 
repent this uncharitable diversion of his and confess: 

Estoy cansado de ser maleante. A veces, me entran tentaciones de mandar tele- 
gramas a mis periddicos diciendo: “‘Clarin’ ha muerto. Se ha pegado un tiro 


en el seudénimo, Ya no hay ‘Clarin.’” Y dedicarme exclusivamente a la filosofia. 
Con firma entera.”° 


He could, however console himself with the thought that even the most 
trivial of the Paliques served an artistic end in that they cleared the 
ground of noxious weeds for the new crop of cultivated plants. For the 
reader today they hold little interest except as an index to the taste and 
production of the times and as the expression of one aspect of “Clarin’s” 
genius. 

In dealing with works that seemed to him significant or superior 





17. He writes in his first Palique, El Solfeo, 21 de octubre de 1875: “Que V. es muy 
listo, Sr. Pidal, certisimo; que V. es muy aplicado, evidente; zqué mas? es V. hasta guapo 
... pero... pero...no es V. filésofo, es mas, no es V. un mistico, ni mucho menos 
jea! ni mucho menos... .” 

18. La literatura en 1881, Madrid, 1882, pp. 93-97. 

19. In similar tone are these comments on other poems by new poets: “En la ciudad de 
los muertos, debido a la pluma (creo yo que sera a la pluma) del Sr. D. Alfredo Escobar. 

. ¢Cree V. que basta decir que esto es un poema y que tiene tres cantos y dedicarselo al 
Excmo. Sr. Campoamor para que nos demos por convencidos y le llamemos en adelante 
poeta lirico y épico? Pues no, sefior. El fondo de su poema es absurdo y la forma incorrecta, 
desmafiada y ridicula no pocas veces.” El Solfeo, 11 de mayo de 1877. And on Céntico. 
Al Hombre: “Gran cosa es la modestia, Sr. Sanchez de Castro, pero en un poeta todavia le 
esta mucho mejor el hacer buenos versos.” La Unidn, 25 de marzo de 1879. 

20. Madrid Cémico, 30 de octubre de 1897. 
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“Clarin’s” manner was radically different: he would interpret them and 
often use their content to illustrate some social or esthetic theory. But 
the difficulty here lies in separating the wheat from the chaff. Recog- 
nizing geniuses and masterpieces in contemporary literature is no easy 
task and all too often giants shrink to the stature of pygmies with the 
passing of a decade or two. “Clarin’s” judgment—especially while he is 
still in his twenties—is by no means infallible: it succumbs at times to 
prevailing taste and is almost always hampered by his general theory 
with regard to the new literature. Literature, he holds, can no longer 
be mere diversion for the cultured and idle few but must serve the great 
interests of modern life.” He is partial to naturalism because it seems 
to be able to serve those interests most effectively: 

E] idealismo, legitima manera del arte, no puede servir a estos fines utilitarios tan 


bien como el naturalismo, ni mucho menos; por lo cual, las fuerzas vivas de la 
literatura, el ingenio activo, fecundo, inteligente, se va con el naturalismo. . . .2” 


Even lyric poetry, he believes, must conform to the realistic tendencies. 
This thesis takes him far astray in judging contemporary poets. 
Strangely enough, he neglects Nuifiez de Arce at this time even though 
La ultima lamentacién de Lord Byron reaches its seventeenth edition 
by 1881; “Clarin’s” opinions of Nufiez will vary greatly in years to 
come. At this point he considers Campoamor and Bécquer “dos de los 
poetas espafioles mas dignos de fama.””* It is not a little disturbing to- 
day to see him class the delicate, sensitive Bécquer with the rhetorical, 
pedestrian Campoamor. To Bécquer’s poetry he gives little attention 
because it is merely personal and subjective. Campoamor is more worthy 
of his consideration. “Clarin” finds in Los buenos y los sabios an 
example of the new poetry that solves the antinomy between the lyric 
and modern realism; the present day reader can find neither novelty 
nor poetry in this vapid composition. In Pequenos Poemas he discovers 
Campoamor’s faculty—not unlike Jean Paul’s—of revealing the beauty 
hidden in small things. “Clarin” seems to enjoy Campoamor’s verse as 
much as most of his contemporaries and this bespeaks a lack of sensi- 
tiveness particularly surprising in one who declares that Fray Luis de 





21. “No es preciso llegar a las exageraciones del naturalismo positivista que transforma la 
literatura en ciencia experimental, para reconocer que si cada momento de la historia tiene 
propio asunto, esfera peculiar, el arte de nuestros dias no es ya, o no debe ser, aquel fantasear 
espontaneo, exuberante, sin freno, medida ni propdsito, que fué en no lejanos dias; hoy el 
arte, sin abdicar su misién propia en todo tiempo, debe tender a secundar el movimiento 
general de la cultura, y sdlo de esta suerte podra ser digno de su noble destino.” Solos, 
Pp. 53- 

22. La literatura en 1881, p. 147. 

23. El Solfeo, 17 de febrero de 1877. 
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Leon is his favorite poet. It is easy to see why Campoamor’s poetry was 
so popular; it is so comfortable and commonplace, so sweet and senti- 
mental, so domestic and bourgeois; and it is provided with the proper 
modicum of “ideas” and “doubt” always carefully sprinkled with holy 
water. Only Valera felt that this was not poetry, but he was too in- 
different to say so publicly. 

If “Clarin’s” observations on poetry are disappointing, his evaluation 
of the drama is not much more valid. He considered El Trovador the 
greatest play of the century and Echegaray the best dramatist of his 
day. In the period 1875-81 most of the plays produced, to be sure, were 
so poor as to make Echegaray’s seem very superior by comparison. 
Echegaray had by 1880 written over a dozen plays; “Clarin” points out 
the defects to be found in all of them; drawing no distinction between a 
relatively sober drama like O locura o santidad and a wildly fantastic 
one like Mar sin orillas ; he criticizes particularly the numerous coinci- 
dences, arbitrary effects, incredible episodes and impossible characters. 
But he never proclaimed loudly and uncompromisingly, as did Revilla, 
that Echegaray’s plays for all their treatment of contemporary themes 
were without any sense of reality and for all their violent emotions were 
without any real feeling. “Clarin” never praises Echegaray without res- 
ervations; he even goes so far as to say that his plays may even be poor 
but they are the only ones worth considering at all. If we can accept to 
some extent “Clarin’s” criticism of Echegaray, we can in no way how- 
ever condone his enthusiasm over a drama like Sellés’ El nudo gordiano. 
No more absurd version of the much-abused honor motif has ever been 
produced in Spain and certainly nothing better attests to the complete 
lack of sense and sensibility in the age than its loud applause of such 
a work, “Clarin” ends his article on it with these remarks: 

. . . fuera hipérboles es uno de los pocos (dramas) que honraran el repertorio 
moderno. No hablo de las bellezas del lenguaje, de la abundancia, quiza exuberante, 
de pensamientos delicados o profundos porque de esto ya se ha dicho cuanto se 


debe decir, y la unanimidad del aplauso nos impone a los amigos el deber del 
silencio.”* 


This is one of “Clarin’s” most appalling errors of judgment; for the 
twentieth century reader Ed nudo gordiano is an intolerably stupid play 
completely devoid of thought, poetry and reality. 

“Clarin” as a critic of the poetry and drama of this period has then 
little to say to us today. But it is in his appraisal of the most important 
genre of the time, the novel, that his claim on our attention is justified. 





24. Solos, p. 120. 
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The year 1868 marks for him, much more than a political revolution, a 
national spiritual revolution, and although it might seem from external 
appearances, he says, that a reaction has set in, actually profound 
changes are still going on under the surface. The literary revolution, 
foreshadowed in the little-understood work of Larra, is to be seen mainly 
in the renaissance of the novel. In the novel “Clarin” sees an excellent 
vehicle for social and religious reform. He commends Galdés for cour- 
ageously attacking the most vital contemporary problem, that of free- 
dom of conscience. In Valera’s novels he sees implications even more 
revolutionary but they are unfortunately concealed beneath such sub- 
tlety and wit that only the initiated can perceive them. Galdés, how- 
ever, has openly attacked the fanaticism, though not the dogma, of 
typical Catholics. 

“Clarin’s” admiration for Galdés dated back to his student days when 
he read the first Episodios nacionales and foresaw almost at once that 
Galdés would regenerate the novel in Spain. Their friendship began at 
the old Ateneo and continued for many years during which they fre- 
quently exchanged long affectionate letters. He never failed to cham- 
pion each new novel and his articles are still among the best on Galdés. 
He hails Dona Perfecta for its truth, its opportuneness, its utter frank- 
ness and sincerity and he saw in Orbajosa all Spain.” He applauds 
Galdés’ rare ability to create individuals who are at the same time essen- 
tially and eternally human.* Gloria is and will remain his favorite 
novel by Galdos and he devotes many pages to revealing its beauties to 
the reader who might otherwise miss them; he extols its noble idea, 
well-drawn characters and powerful tragedy.” La familia de Ledén 
Roch is praised without qualifications: “No tengo consejos que dar ni 
reparos de consideracién que poner.””** In Marianela he sees a likeness 
to the Mignon of Wilhelm Meister and it is her spirituality that espe- 
cially appeals to him. Unlike the thoroughgoing naturalists “Clarin” 
never questioned the reality or importance of the life of the spirit.” 
Finally, he considers La desheredada a new departure in Galdés’ art 





25. El Solfeo, 20 de octubre de 1876. 

26. “. . . el Sr. Pérez Galdés vuelve a la realidad poética y se afilia en la escuela de los 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, Goethe; pinta al hombre actual y real, pero sin despojarle, a 
fuerza de accidentes, de su valor esencial, de los que es en él sustancial y eterno.” Jbid., 
2 de octubre de 1876. 

27. El Solfeo, 21 de febrero de 1877; 20, 29 de junio de 1877. 

28. Solos, p. 223. 

29. “Pérez Galdés, al fundar la trama de su novela, su vigor, su nervio, en la antinomia 
de la realidad espiritual, merced a la profundidad de la idea y al supremo arte de su 
expresién, suscita en el lector atento el sentimiento y el sentido de la trascendencia del 
espiritu, de su realidad inmediata. . . .” Ibid., p. 288. 
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and very original in its treatment of the lower classes of Madrid in that 
they are neither sentimentalized nor idealized but presented in all their 
sordid misery; and he is amazed at the exactness with which Galdés 
reproduces their language.” “Clarin” never writes adverse criticism of 
Galdés’ novels; he is so convinced of their truth and so deeply affected 
by their beauty that he is totally unable to see any defects in them. 
Galddés once complained of this very fact: 

Tres embestidas le meti a su carta y hasta la tercera no pude entender palotada 
de lo que decia. Pero como los elogios se entienden siempre aunque esten escritos en 
Sanscrito o Caldeo, desde la primera embestida se me figuré que Lo Prohibido 
le habia gustado a V., cosa que verdaderamente me produjo satisfaccién. Con todo, 
no puedo desechar de mi la idea de que V. gasta siempre conmigo benevolencias ex- 
ageradas y por tanto sospechosas. Cualquiera diria que yo le tengo embrujado a 
V. porque siendo V. tan tirano para todos, solo para mi es indulgente.*! 


In considering Valera’s works “Clarin” is not so myopic. He declares 
Asclepigenia to be his masterpiece and rightly so for this dialogue is 
the perfect measure of Valera’s spirit. Pepita Jiménez he regards as his 
best novel but with Las ilusiones del Doctor Faustino as a close second. 
“Clarin” refers to the latter frequently and regards it as one of the few 
really important books of the period. He objects in general to Valera’s 
intellectual pirouettes and to that sphinx-like quality that kept his work 
from exerting all the influence it might have had.** He regrets that no 
collective ideal animates his novels in which the characters are all 
egotists in pursuit only of their petty individual ends. But Valera’s 
style, he grants, is impeccable, the most perfect of the day. 

The rest of “Clarin’s” opinions of contemporary novelists are not as 
well considered but none the less interesting. Pardo Bazan’s Un viaje 
de novios offers promise in spite of certain stylistic defects and the 
false conception of one of the main characters. His censure of Pereda 
at this time is much less moderate: El buey suelto is a poor thesis novel 
that does not even prove its thesis and that does not justify its existence 
artistically either, for it is written according to the formu.a of atomic 
realism, that is, by the accumulation of curious but insignificant detail: 

... el arte exige para merecer este nombre que la expresién del fondo, de lo esen- 
cial, de lo genérico, sea determinada, individual, pero reflejando atin en esta ultima 
concreta representacién, lo que es en el individuo lo principal, lo de la esencia, lo 
comun a todo el género de que es. . . . El realismo, el legitimo . . . retrata fielmente 








30. La literatura en 1881, pp. 131-144. 
31. Unpublished letter dated 24 de junio de 1885. 
32. La Union, 5 de enero de 1870. 
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lo individual, sin afeites ni postizos; pero retrata aquello que es caracteristico, 
representativo, tipico.** 

He finds De tal palo, tai astilla boring, cold, monotonous, unconvincing, 
but that Don Gonzalo de la Gonzalera marks progress in the handling of 
the story and many of the characters. . .** When the fourth edition of 
Solos was printed in 1891, “Clarin” declared that his judgments of 
Pereda were those he most regretted and would change most radically. 
But he never altered his opinion of Alarcén whose works he judged 
artistically mediocre and intellectually inferior. He mercilessly de- 
stroyed his academic discourse on morals in art, chiding him for his 
inexcusable ignorance: 

. cuando se tratan cuestiones cientificas, como lo es la de relaciones entre la 
Moral y el Arte, se debe prescindir de huecas declamaciones . . . y atender a lo que 
dicen los sostenedores de unas y otras ideas, en una palabra, lo que se llama 
“estudiar la cuestién.” ¢Qué significa que el Sr. A. exclame repetidas veces ; Dios 
mio! jSanto Cielo! ni que escriba con letra maydscula Bondad, Verdad, Belleza? 
Mejor estarian esas letras grandes en los nombres de tantos ilustres estéticos que han 
tratado la materia de la moral y del arte con verdaderas notas cientificas. . . . 2Qué 
ha querido probar A.? ¢Que en el fondo de la literatura siempre palpita la idea? 


Pero eso, ¢quién lo niega? Por el contrario ¢ha querido demostrar que al Apolo 
de Belvedere deben comprarsele unos calzoncillos?** 


“Clarin” is no less sarcastic in his review of El nino de la bola in which 
he derides the false idealism, the impossible plot, unreal characters and 
puerile thought; he does concede that some of the scenes and secondary 
characters are well-conceived but these only confirm his belief in the 
talents of Alarcén as a writer of fiction when he does not attempt at the 
same time to be a moralist or philosopher.” 

These were “Clarin’s” most important judgments on new novels and 
it must be said that they stand up remarkably well after half a century. 
If he lacks Valera’s sure perception and wide perspective for forming 
his judgments he is, on the other hand, far more earnest, sincere, and 
frank than Valera in expressing them. And he was no rigid dogmatist 
like Revilla. He gives little attention at this time to Spanish classics or 
to foreign literature; his references at the beginning of the period under 
consideration are mainly to German authors, Jean Paul, Goethe, Hegel, 
Krause but toward the end of the period he cites French works more 
and more frequently, in particular those of Flaubert, Zola, Hugo, 





33. Ibid., 30 de marzo de 1879. 

34. Solos, pp. 244 and 354. 

35. El Solfeo, 14 de marzo de 1877. 
36. Solos, pp. 224-240. 
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Dumas, Augier, Sardou. He encourages every attempt to make foreign 
masterpieces known through translation and critical studies believing 
that the foreign may help to renew and enrich what is essentially Span- 
ish.** 

If we closely examine “Clarin’s” literary judgments, certain criteria 
are evident. In general he gave very little attention to considerations 
of form or style except in dealing with inferior works; it is always the 
meaning of a work that is his major concern. That his theory of the 
utilitarian réle of literature in modern society influences his judgment 
there can be no doubt. Since he conceives of literature as an instrument 
for cultural improvement and social reform he will naturally show 
predilection for the kind of literature that best pursues these objectives. 
It is well to remember that “Clarin” never proclaims realistic art as the 
only desirable or highest form of art but only as the form most likely 
to further human progress. By realism he does not mean merely exact 
and indiscriminate reproduction of external reality. He considers the 
element of choice and omission of prime importance; only significant, 
representative aspects of the real should be copied. Moreover, the real 
may be internal and spiritual as well as external and material. And 
finally, the mere reproduction of the real in and for itself is no adequate 
end for a novel; the real must be used to express an idea or ideal, prefer- 
ably a liberal ideal. Theoretically “Clarin” admitted that a work of 
reactionary tendencies might be artistically good: 


. . como ente de razén, creo muy posible un autor dramatico capaz de escribir 
excelentes dramas combatiendo todo lo que el siglo ha creado y tiene por bueno. . . .** 


It would be an inexcusably narrow view, he says, that would require a 
work to reflect the latest tendencies, palpitating actuality, before pro- 
nouncing it beautiful; but it would be even more unjust to reject a new 
work only because it departed from traditional canons that had once 
been thought to be eternal and absolute. This aversion to sectarianism 
or exclusivism as we have already seen is very typical of “Clarin.” Yet 
it must be said that in practice he was predisposed at this time to approve 
works with whose ideology he agreed, for they seemed to him to be 
serving at once the highest ends of science, humanity and art. For 
example, it is indisputable that the reactionary point of view of Pereda 





37. In El Solfeo of 7 de noviembre de 1875 he warmly applauds D. N. J. Bender for 
his translation of Hawthorne’s Cuentos mitoldgicos and urges him to do the Scarlet Letter 
next. Later he expresses his gratitude to Gonzalez Serrano for his study on Goethe (G. S., 
Goethe, Madrid, 1879, prdlogo de Leopoldo Alas); books of this type, he says, are badly 
needed in Spain. 

38. Solos, p. 43. 
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and Alarcén prejudiced “Clarin” somewhat for a time at least against 
their novels. However, it is significant that the author’s idea of reality 
interested him much more than his mere skill in reproducing it. “Clarin” 
is then no exponent of a narrow, detached, photographic realism. Even 
at this time when his literary sympathies are definitely tending toward 
French naturalism he never accepts naturalistic theory dogmatically 
or exclusively.** “Clarin” was a realist but with very considerable reser- 
vations. His stand with regard to philosophical, religious, political ques- 
tions is equally individual and complex. He never allied himself for any 
length of time with any group so that all labels characterize him only 
partially. Was he a rationalist? Was he a democrat? Yes, but only up to 
a certain point and in his own way. 

Among “Clarin’s” earliest reviews were those of books by Perojo, 
Giner, and Sanz del Rio. His three articles dedicated to Giner’s new 
books“ are largely a eulogy of the great teacher in whom he admires the 
attainment of his own greatest aspiration: supreme harmony between 
reason and emotion, between philosophy and religion. The appearance 
of a posthumous work by Sanz del Rio, Andlisis del pensamiento ra- 
cional, affords him the opportunity of pointing out the significance of 
Krausism in Spain and of briefly reviewing other contemporary philo- 
sophical tendencies.’ He eliminates one by one the Hegelians, neo- 
Scholastics, positivists and neo-Kantians and affirms that only Sanz 
and his disciples Giner, Salmer6n and Castro have made important con- 
tributions to philosophy in Spain. And the importance of their contri- 
butions lies, he says, not in the purely speculative aspects of Krausism 
but in its essentially ethical character and in its practical idealism. 
Krausism for his young contemporaries was no abstract metaphysical 
system; it was rather a group of inspiring and self-sacrificing teachers 
who instilled in their students’ minds the respect for truth and the desire 
for a totally new way of life and thus succeeded in renovating spiritual 
life in Spain for the first time in centuries. “Clarin” never failed to 
acknowledge the debt of modern Spain to the Krausists though he him- 





39. “El naturalismo como escuela exclusiva, de dogma cerrado, yo no lo admito; yo no 
soy mas que un oportunista del naturalismo; creo que es una etapa propia de la literatura 
actual; creo que es la manera adecuada a nuestra vida y nuestra cultura presente; creo 
asimismo que de él quedaraé mucho para siempre, como para siempre ha quedado el ideal 
de la correccién clasica v la libertad racional del romanticismo; pero que tiene también 
elementos puramente histéricos, que desapareceran con las circunstancias que los trajeron.” 
La literatura en 1881, p. 102. 

40. “Estudios politicos y juridicos” in El Solfeo, 17 de octubre de 1875. “Estudios de 
literatura y arte,” Ibid., 10, 11 de julio de 1876. “Estudios filoséficos y religiosos,” Ibid., 
24 de octubre de 1876. 

41. Ibid., 23 de abril de 1878. 
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self was not one for long. It was probably his sense of humor that kept 
him from belonging to the group and in light moments he took delight 
in making fun of their obscure jargon and their false disciples. He tells 
us that when he first arrived at the University of Madrid, he walked 
into a course that he expected would be Classics with Camus but was 
amazed to find there instead a young, dark, Arabic-looking youth who 
seemed to be holding forth in Arabic too: 


. . . yo entendi las palabras todas o casi todas, pero se me escapaba el sentido 
de muchas frases y por completo el de los raciocinios.*? 


He enjoyed Valera’s parody on the Krausists in Asclepigenia and was 
to write one himself a few years later in his story Zurita. “Clarin” was 
never a really convinced or militant Krausist but he knew that whatever 
the intrinsic merit of Krausism might be, it did give a fresh and much- 
needed impetus to Spanish thought and education and did help to create 
a new moral climate the effects of which would be far-reaching. 

Did the study of science and philosophy in any way shake “Clarin’s” 
religious faith? He had been deeply religious from his early childhood. 
He came to doubt the existence of God, he says, for a short time but 
rapidly made what he calls in a story “el viaje redondo” from faith to 
reason and from reason back to faith.** His courses with Giner and 
Salmerén, far from destroying his religious inclinations, strengthened 


and deepened them.** The fanatical neo-Catholics were probably most 
responsible for his transitional skepticism. He was first stimulated to 
reading the German idealists, while still a student in Oviedo, by the 
extremely disparaging remarks Balmes made about them in his Cartas 
a un escéptico. And Orti y Lara’s intransigent attacks in his lectures 





42. Ensayos y revistas, Madrid, 1892, p. 13. 

43. “Viaje redondo,” Cuentos morales, Madrid, 1896, 265-276. His faith and doubts are 
described in his Cartas de un estudiante addressed to T. Tuero and printed in La Union, 
19 de septiembre de 1878: “Te decia que en la catedra de Salmerén se aprende a ser 
religioso. . . . De mi te puedo decir que mientras crei en Dios, porque si, porque algo 
inefable me gritaba en el corazén, fui religioso, sincero . . . pero intermitente. Llegaban 
esas horas de sequedad, de que habla un santo mistico, en que ni la oracién ni la fé bastan 
para hacer brotar agua de la pefia; cualquier alteracién nerviosa precipitaba mi cerebro 
en esos circulos de la fiebre que tan bien describe Pérez Galdés; y si escogia por materia 
de este vértigo la idea de Dios, el tormento era horrible, ;hay Dios? ;no hay Dios? esto me 
preguntaba, y como el corazén en tales momentos nada decia, y como las pruebas de la 
existencia de Dios son lugares comunes, tépicos de la légica que se combaten y se encierran 
en un intelectualismo infecundo, no habia medio de salir de aquella pena drida y estéril. 
. . . Pues bien, ahora nunca se me ocurre, por muy nervioso que esté, dudar de Dios, y dar 
vueltas a estos argumentos pobres e ineficaces de la escolastica.” 

44. “Siempre recuerdo con agradecimiento y dulzura de espiritu la suavidad con que 
D. N. Salméron tocaba a nuestras conciencias de adolescentes cristianos en su cateda; 
suavidad y delicadeza sdlo superadas por el tacto exquisito y espiritu evangélico de D. F. 
Giner, mi constante maestro.” Nueva Campafia, Madrid, 1885-86, p. 228. 
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on the Krausists only brought “Clarin” to their defense, for intolerance 
always aroused fierce opposition in him. His equal disapproval of dog- 
matic atheism, of “free thinkers” like Homais who are a travesty on 
free thinking, is pithily expressed in his aphorism: “El ateismo de 
escuela es una teologia al revés.’”’*° In his story El Doctor Pértinax he 
ridicules a hidebound rationalistic philosopher who has absolute faith 
in his reason and who, even after he discovers by visiting heaven in a 
dream that the Catholic conception of the world is true and that his 
own Filosofia ultima is completely false, insists on his own point of 
view in his last words: “Podra ser cierto lo que he visto; pero entonces 
juro y perjuro que si Dios hizo el mundo, debié haberlo hecho de otro 
modo.”** “Clarin’s” letters, stories, articles throughout his life are 
pervaded by a deep religious feeling, especially an intense yearning for 
immortality. At no time does he question the reality of religious experi- 
ence or attack the Catholic religion; it is only obscurantism and fanati- 
cism that he combats. 

That “Clarin” fought only for enlightenment and tolerance is clearly 
seen in the position he took in the polemic between Revilla and 
Menéndez y Pelayo on Spanish Science.** He first arraigned Revilla 
for his closed-mindedness and ignorance and then assailed the defense 
made by Menéndez; he saw no harm in disinterring forgotten scientists 


and classifying their works but he deplored that Menéndez thought 
that learning about and developing Spanish Science precluded the study 
of foreign science.** 

“Clarin” rejected with equal vehemence the narrow extreme views 
held by opposing factions on the problem of Spain, a problem that was 





45. Solos, p. 80. 

46. Ibid., p. 212. 

47. The dispute had begun with Azcarate’s statement in an article Self-government y la 
monarquia doctrinaria to the effect that scientific activity in Spain had been stifled for 
three centuries; Menéndez y Pelayo attacked the statement and made a case for Spanish 
science; Revilla, in reviewing Nuiiez de Arce’s academic discourse on the Inquisition, took 
issue with Menéndez y Pelayo and the polemic continued between them. Cf. La Ciencia 
Espanola, Madrid, 1887. 

48. “Clarin” usually speaks well of Menéndez y Pelayo but here he is exacerbated by 
his extreme traditionalism and nationalism: “Para el hombre de las aficiones que V. 
muestra es mas interesante que nada una lista de autores nacionales, que bien o mal han 
tratado tal o cual materia filoséfica; pero no es lo mismo para los demas; si la duda ha 
entrado en mi alma, y si un deseo de saber la verdad me aguijonea, yo, que sé que la 
vida es corta, acudo a la ciencia y procuro ver en ella lo que mas vale, guiado ante todo 
por mi conciencia reflexiva, pido ayuda a los mas grandes pensadores de la humanidad; si de 
Grecia es necesario saltar hasta Alemania, doy ese brinco sin la menor inquietud por parte 
de mi acrisolado patriotismo. . . . La ciencia, antes que ciencia nacional, es obra humana. 
Esto no es decir que los esfuerzos de V. por restaurar nuestra literatura cientifica no estén 
en su lugar; pero i qué falta hacia burlarse del Ateneo y de las revistas?” El Solfeo, 29 de 
noviembre de 1876. 
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of vital concern to him always. He consistently opposed both pure 
espanolismo and complete Europeanization, feeling strongly that the 
new and the foreign could only be grafted onto what was still living in 
the old and indigenous. But if there seemed to him to be much in Spain’s 
cultural past worth saving, the same was not true of her political present. 
“Clarin” never tired of berating the static mock-parliamentary govern- 
ment of the Restoration and in particular its personal embodiment, 
Canovas del Castillo. He was exasperated by the effete traditionalism 
that kept Spain from renewing its national political life and was con- 
vinced that many fresh streams must be emptied into the stagnant pool 
of official life if Spain were to live as a nation in the modern world. In 
his remarkably lucid analysis of the causes for the failure of the con- 
stitutional system in 1823 he attacks those who would like to insulate 
Spain forever against modern influences and preserve it as a sort of 
museum piece, a nation petrified in its medieval state, a model that 
would be of archeological interest only. These people say: 

. a vosotros, espafioles, os sienta mejor representar el antiguo régimen, el 


feudalismo y la Iglesia oscurantista como fondo negro en que resultan vuestras 
costumbres y vuestra indumentaria por extremo pintorescas.*® 


All of “Clarin’s” political articles at this time and for twenty years to 
come are a vehement plea for a dynamic, progressive political policy 


and a passionate onslaught on what he calls ‘Canovas’ ‘quietismo’ : 


Canovas dice a los suyos: Quiero que después que votéis, durmais y después que 
durmais, votéis, Sintesis de esta moral canovista: no hay cosa mejor que dormir y 
estarse echado. . . . Nadie los mueva. . . . Aniquilémonos. . . . Pasad por los bancos 
de la mayoria, respetad a esos respetables seres silenciosos, tal vez dormidos: :qué 
piensan? nada; ¢qué dicen? nada; ¢qué quieren? nada. Con ellos esta la sabiduria: 
comprenden que su destino es la absorcién en la sustancia una: el presidente del 
Consejo. . . . {Qué se hunde el pais? Que se hunda.*° 


Canovas becomes an obsession for “Clarin”; no editorial is free from 
some jest at his expense.°’ One wonders as one reads his political com- 
mentaries today that “Clarin” was ever allowed to print them; to be 
sure, El Soljfeo was once suspended for a whole month on account of an 





49. “Alcala Galiano—E] periodo constitucional de 1821-23,” Espaia del siglo XIX, 
Madrid, 1886, 11, 511. This study though written fifty years ago is extraordinarily significant 
for Spain today. 

50. El Solfeo, 26 de mayo de 1877. 

51. Like this one for example in the preceding article: “Ni Jesucristo, ni Sécrates, ni 
Canovas han dejado a la posteridad la expresién de sus ideas de propio pufio y letra; los 
Evangelistas, Platén y Clarin cumplen este dificilisimo cometido, cada cual segtin su especie, 


como dice el Génesis; para Cristo el Evangelio, para Sécrates Platén, para Canovas . 
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article he wrote in defense of Pi y Margall. Yet he is allowed to accuse 
the government of abrogating constitutional guarantees in the follow- 
ing uncompromising terms: 

¢Qué es el derecho? segin Krause “la serie de condiciones temporales de la vida 
dependientes de la libertad.” Pavia, empero, vino a demonstrar que el Derecho no era 
tal cosa, que el Derecho, en realidad y fuera abstracciones, consiste en . . . cuatro 
soldados y un cabo. Canovas, andando Martinez Campos, mejoré la definicién, y 
dijo: “El Derecho soy yo, y cartuchera en el cafién.” La libertad de cada cual 


concluye, no donde empieza la de los otros, como quiso Kant, sino donde diga 
Canovas.°? 


But “Clarin” went further than just assailing the abuses of the régime ; 
he openly defended the principle of revolution. The people must be 
made aware of their natural rights and then they will fight for them. 
Of course it is to the interest of the ruling class to preach peace and 
order, patience and political nirvana. But it will never make concessions 
voluntarily; the rights of the masses, he feels sure, will be won and 
preserved only by militant struggle. 

Though “Clarin” sincerely held and courageously expressed these 
views, he never affiliated himself with any group of similar sympathies. 
He was only too quick to see how absurd was the position of many of 
his fellow-liberals who lacked the foresight to plan a concrete construc- 
tive program but only vociferated about bondage and freedom without 
having any clear notion of what they wanted to be free from or for; 
they advocated the abolition of everything from capital punishment and 
taxes to the family and religion. “Clarin” sums up their ridiculous and 
futile demands in this one felicitous example: 

Maestro de escuela hubo que se levanté a pedir la abolicién del pretérito plus- 
cuamperfecto porque decia él que no podia haber nada mas perfecto que el per- 


fecto mismo. ;Cuantas veces los liberales habremos estado pidiendo la abolicién 
del pretérito pluscuamperfecto!** 


But “Clarin” was neither vague nor inarticulate in his criticism of the 
government; he relentlessly carried on his own personal campaign of 
opposition from the columns of El Solfeo. Years later he will recall®* this 
period and activity with some disillusionment and bitterness: 


Si desde el primer dia, desde que Sanchez Pérez me llamé a su seno, como si 
dijéramos—calle de Fomento—y fundaimos El Solfeo a raiz .. . de la Restauracién, yo 





52. El Solfeo, 2 de junio de 1877. 
53. These ideas are brilliantly expounded in his long provocative introduction to R. von 


Ihering, La lucha por el derecho, versién espafiola de A. Posada, con un prdlogo de Don 
Leopoldo Alas, Madrid, 1881. 


54. Espana del Siglo XTX, 11, 494. 55. Madrid Cémico, 30 de octubre de 1807. 
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hubiera firmado con mi nombre y apellido; y en vez de andarme con chirigotas 
y corrigiéndole el vocablo a Sancho, me hubiera ido derecho a los molinos de viento 
y me hubiera hecho algo muy espajfiol, por ejemplo, reaccionario y patriotero; si desde 
entonces hubiera gastado levita larga y hubiera convenido con algunos republicanos 
de ahora en que la forma de gobierno es accidental; y me hubiera dejado llevar 
por Martos, que bien quiso a los accidentes de la Monarquia, :quién sabe si a estas 
horas seria yo director de algo, como varios amigos mios de entonces que creyeron 
en la accidentalidad y ahora dirigen cuanto se les pone por delante? 


What interest does this early writing of “Clarin’s” have for us today? 
First, general and social, for it vividly reflects the intellectual, spiritual 
and political conditions in Restoration Spain as seen by one who was 
never narrowly partisan and who had the ability, rare in a Spaniard, to 
comprehend and conciliate extremely opposing views. And then, indi- 
vidual and psychological, in that it reveals an arresting and many-sided 
personality with certain marked characteristics: courage, sincerity, toler- 
ance, intellectual avidity and a deep concern for human rights and 
literary standards. “Clarin’s” aspirations will remain fundamentally 
the same though the emphasis may at times change: to reach harmony 
between faith and knowledge, intuition and reason, the ideal and the 
real, the traditional and the modern, the national and the foreign; to 
wake the age into consciousness, creating in it the desire to be free 
from superstition and injustice and to raise its cultural and artistic 
level. How? By crying out against sectarianism, apathy, ignorance and 
mediocrity, by loudly proclaiming truth and beauty wherever and 
whenever he sees them. That he chose “Clarin”—trumpet—as a pen- 
name, seems indeed to be significant; as does also the fact that he 
named the first collection of his articles and stories Solos. He evidently 
felt that he must shout loudly and alone. A disheartening mission in 
the Spain of 1875, and “Clarin” was often discouraged; he called a 
later book Sermén perdido; but he did not give up the struggle as the 
next title shows, Nueva campana. And he continued the fight with 
equal if not greater passion in his creative works. “Clarin’s” deep- 
est convictions and desires will never change radically; they may vary 
in degree of intensity; there may be new nuances. As his thought grows 
in complexity, his proneness to the spiritual and mystical will become 
more marked; his conception of realism will broaden further to include 
not only the observed real but also the conceivably possible; his idea of 
democracy will be far less simple; his great faith in human reason will 
be considerably shaken. But nearly all of these tendencies are fore- 
shadowed in his early articles and it is here that their chief interest lies. 
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THE PRESENT BIBLIOGRAPHY attempts to list the most significant books 
and articles of 1937 which deal with Anglo-French and Franco-American 
literary history, from the sixteenth century to the present. 

The arrangement within each section is chronological, except under 
“General Studies,” where the order is: (1) bibliographical items, (2) 
comparisons (between English and French authors, English and French 
cultures, etc.), (3) intermediaries (travellers’ reports, social contacts, 
etc.), and (4) general items involving studies of genres, literary themes, 
surveys of periods, etc. 

I have attempted to keep the bibliography down to reasonable pro- 
portions and to avoid (particularly in the bibliographical items) repeat- 
ing material easily to be found in the numerous current surveys of Eng- 
lish literature. It is hoped to make this the first of a series of annual 


bibliographies, and I shall be grateful for corrections or additions, and 
for suggestions as to methods in which the bibliography can be made 
more useful. The survey for 1938 is being prepared with the assistance 
of Professors J. E. Tucker and J. F. McDermott; Professor Tucker has 
kindly verified a number of items in the present bibliography. 

DonaLp F. Bonp 


University of Chicago 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AL American Literature Mercure Mercure de France 
Books New York Herald-Tribune MLN Modern Language Notes 
Books MLR Modern Language Review 
Bull. SHPF Bulletin de la Société de MP Modern Philology 
Histoire du Protestantisme Francais NL Nouvelles Littéraires 
EA Etudes Anglaises NQ Notes and Queries 
EHR English Historical Review NRF Nouvelle Revue Frangaise 
ELH English Literary History PMLA Publications of the Modern Lan- 
FAR Franco-American Review guage Association 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic PQ Philological Quarterly 
Philology RCC Revue des Cours et Conférences 
JMH Journal of Modern History ‘RDM Revue des Deux Mondes 
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RES Review of English Studies SRL Saturday Review of Literature 

RHL Revue WHistoire Littéraire de la TLS [London] Times Literary Supple- 
France ment 

RLC Revue de Littérature Comparée ZFSL_ Zeitschrift fiir Franzésische 


RR_ Romanic Review Sprache und Literatur 
SP Studies in Philology 


1. ANGLO-FRENCH STUDIES 
I. GENERAL STUDIES. 


Artz, Frederick B., “European Civilization 1815-1850: Some Unfinished Busi- 
ness,” JMH, 1X (1937), 304-313. 

Suggests various studies to be made on comparative and general lines. There is “still 

no adequate history of the whole Romantic movement in literature since George 

Brandes published his Main Currents in the seventies” (p. 307). “American historians 

are still too indifferent to what is being done in the field of literary history, especially 


to the very important work in comparative literature that has been published since 
1920” (p. 308). 


Caron, Pierre, and Marc Jaryc, Répertoire des périodiques de langue frangaise 
philoso phiques, historiques, philologiques, et juridique, Premier supplément. 
Paris, Maison du livre francais, 1937. Pp. xvi + 69. 

The Répertoire appeared in 1935. 


“A Check List of Mazarinades in the New York Public Library,” Bulletin of 
the New York Public Library, xt (1937), 29-46. 


Pamphlets published during the Fronde; several deal with English and Anglo-French 
matters. 
Eppelsheimer, Hanns W., Handbuch der Weltliteratur von den Anfangen bis 


zum Weltkrieg: ein Nachschlagewerk. Frankfurt-am-Main, Vittorio Kloster- 
mann, 1937. Pp. xii + 647. 


Hughes, Philip, “The ‘Westminster Archives,’” Dublin Review, cct (1937), 
300-310. 


A description of the historical papers now in possession of the Archbishop of 
Westminster. Many deal with English Catholic schools abroad and with French 
Catholics in England 1501-1850. 


Van Tieghem, Paul, “Histoire littéraire, générale et comparée: vingt et uni¢me 
compte rendu annuel,” Revue de Synthése, x11 (1937), 202-236. 


Van Tieghem, Paul (ed.) Répertoire chronologique des littératures modernes, 
publié par la Commission internationale d’Histoire littéraire moderne. Paris, 
Droz, 1937. Pp. 416. 

This important reference work, the first fascicle of which appeared in 1935, covers 


year by year the books published in all modern literatures from the beginning of 
printing in 1455 to 1900, 
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Brereton, Cloudesley, “France: A Causerie,” Contemporary Review, cu 
(1937), 293-299. 
Contrasts between French and English cultures. 


Brockhaus, Ernst, “Renaissance-Themen bei Jacques Tahureau,” Archiv, 
CLXXI (1937), 183-204. 


On the poetry of Jacques Tahureau du Mans (1527?-1555); occasional comparisons 
with similar themes in Wyatt and other English Renaissance poets. 


Baym, Max I., “Recurrent Poetic Theme,” Shakespeare Association Bulletin, 
xIt (1937), 155-158. 
Quotes examples, in Shakespeare and others, of the Renaissance theme represented by 
Ronsard’s “Quand vous serez bien vieille,” and concludes that “the Bard may very 
well have read the Amours of Ronsard. . . .” An additional note (p. 258) points out 
further examples in Baudelaire and the Comtesse de Noailles. 


Hubert, René, “Descartes et Bacon: ressemblances et différences,” Revue de 
Synthése, x1v (1937), 29-50. 


Schmitt, Carl, “Der Staat als Mechanismus bei Hobbes und Descartes,” 
Archiv fur Rechts- und Sozialphilosophie, xxx (1937), 622-632. 


Brockdorff, Baron Cay von, Wahrheit und Wahrscheinlichkeit bei Hobbes und 
Condillac (=Ver6fientlichungen der Hobbesgesellschaft, vim1), Kiel, Lipsius 
& Tischer, 1937. Pp. 30. 


Gardner, Juliet, “Chesterfield and Voltaire,” Cornhill, ctv (1937), 107-119. 


An attempt to trace “the stronger brightness of an inward significance” in which 
Voltaire and Chesterfield seem alike. The tone of the essay may be indicated by the 
following: “In spite of many extrinsic discrepancies, it is not astonishing to find that 
even a tentative survey, faintly outlined as it is, establishes the strong resemblance, 
rapport of idea, of plan, that enveloped from start to finish the French philosopher 
and the English leader” (p. 117). 


Maurois, André, and Frédéric Lefévre, “Les Idées et les formes: propos sur le 
conte philosophique,” NL, 13 nov. 1937, pp. 1-2. 


A discussion of English and French forms of this genre, a propos of Maurois’ La 
Machine 4 lire les pensées. 


Cazamian, L., “Le Romantisme en France et en Angleterre: quelques diffé- 
rences,” EA, 1 (1937), 19-35. 


Bartlett, Phyllis, “Annette and Albertine: A Comparison of Wordsworth and 
Proust,” Sewanee Review, XLV (1937), 12-23. 


Loomba, Ram Murti, Bradley and Bergson, a Comparative Study. Lucknow, 
Upper India Publishing House, 1937. Pp. xi + 187. 


Rev. by Dorothy M. Emmet in International Journal of Ethics, xtvm1 (1937), 130-131. 
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Bell, Clive, “English and French,” New Statesman and Nation, Jan. 30, 1937, 
pp. 158-159. 
Modern English painting and its debt to Cézanne. 
Bardoux, Jacques, “Angleterre et France, leurs politiques étrangéres: essai 
d’une définition psychologique,” Revue Universelle, 15 mai 1937, pp. 385- 
410. 


Barraud, Georges, Touristes de jadis: l’évolution du “sens touristique” jusqu’au 
XVIII* siécle. Paris, Horizons de France, 1937. Pp. 140. 


Reynolds, Beatrice, “Elizabethan Traders in Normandy,” JMH, 1x (1937), 
289-303. 


Cowell, H., The Sixteenth-Century English-Speaking Refugee Churches at 
Strasbourg, Basle, Zurich, Aarau, Wesel and Emden, London, Eyre & Spot- 
tiswoode, 1937. Pp. 44. 


Hayes, Richard, “Irish Footprints in Rouen,” Studies, xxv1 (1937), 418-428. 


Clark, Ruth, “Lettres écrites d’Orange en 1685,” Bull. SHPF, Lxxxvi (1937), 
453-469. 


Fache, E. Charles, “Huguenots and the Stage,” Proceedings of the Huguenot 
Society of London, xv (1937), 597-611. 


Austen-Leigh, R. A., “Dr. Michel Malard, the Proselyte,” Proceedings of the 
Huguenot Society of London, xv (1937), 555-565. 


Lambert, Richard S. (ed.), Grand Tour. A Journey in the Tracks of the Age 
of Aristocracy. New York, Dutton, 1937. Pp. 167. 
Rev. by Robert R. Palmer in JMH, 1x (10937), 256. 


Avery, Emmett L., “Foreign Performers in the London Theaters in the Early 
Fighteenth Century,” PQ, xvi (1937), 105-123. 


Taylor, Alistair and Henrietta, A Jacobite Exile. London, Alexander MacLe- 
hose, 1937. Pp. vii + 219. 
A biography of Andrew Hay of Rannes, who fought in the battle of Culloden and 
later (1752-63) lived abroad in exile. His letters contain many references to Jacobites 
living on the Continent. 
Noticed in TLS, Jan. 1, 1938, p. 13. 
Bruce, Maurice, “The Duke of Mar in exile, 1716-32,” Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society, 4th ser., xx (1937), 61-82. 


An account of John Erskine, eleventh Earl of Mar, and his activities in France. 
Radice, Sheila, “Lord Chesterfield. I. Mademoiselle du Bouchet,” TLS, July 


24, 1937, P- 544- , 
Biographical details of Elizabeth du Bouchet, daughter of a French refugee officer 
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in the Dutch service. Partly as a result of her friendship with Chesterfield she came 
to England and was naturalized in 1734. 


Bonno, G., “Lettre inédite d’un correspondant parisien de John Wilkes,” 
RLC, xvi (1937), 712-714. 


A letter to Wilkes (1768) in a mixture of French and English. Mr. Bonno conjectures 
that the author may have been a financial agent in the circle of Helvétius. 


Rageot, Gaston, Madame du Deffand. (“Les Grandes Pécheresses.”) Paris, 
Albin Michel, 1937. Pp. 251. 
Chapter vi, “Sur la voie du salut: Horace Walpole,” contains nothing new in the 
way of facts. 
C., H., “Guide Books,” NVQ, ctxxm (1937), 209. 
Guide books to the Continent before 1836. Correspondence by T. Percy Armstrong, 
ibid., p. 249; by William Jaggard, pp. 249-250; by C. T. Wulcko, p. 301. Similar 
guide books to England for French readers are commented on by T. Percy Armstrong, 
ibid., pp. 301-302; by W. H. Quarrell, p. 337. 
Darwall, Richard Mansel, “The English in France, early XIX. century,” NVQ, 
CLXXII (1937), 138. 


Correspondence by A.J.H., ibid., p. 178; by T. Percy Armstrong, p. 264. 


La Trappe in England: Chronicles of an Unknown Monastery. With a Fore- 
word by Father Dominic Devas. London, Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1937. 
By a religious of the nunnery of Stapehill in Dorset. A history of this Cistercian nun- 
nery of the Strict Observance, founded in 1802 by a group of French religious. 
Rev. by C. R. C[heyney] in History, xxm (1937), 188; by G. M. Durnford in 
Dublin Review, cct (1937), 171; in TLS, March 27, 1937, p. 242 (comment by 
Michael Hanbury, ibid., April 10, p. 275). 
Wilson, Claudine I., “A Frenchman in England: Francisque Michel,” RLC, 
XVII (1937), 735-749. 


Hugo, Victor, “Les Traducteurs,” Revue de France, 15 mars 1937, pp. 301-306. 
An unpublished essay, later printed in the “Imprimerie Nationale” edition of William 
Shakespeare. 

M., R. C., “Un Anglais 4 Paris,” L’Intermédiaire, 30 mars 1937, col. 240. 
On Vandam’s book of this title (Plon, 1893). 


Clément-Janin, “Un Grand Artiste frangais 4 l’étranger: Alphonse Legros, 
1837-1911, d’aprés des documents inédits,” Mercure, 15 juin 1937, pp. 503- 
524. 


Blanche, Jacques-Emile, Portraits of a Life-time. Translated and edited by 
Walter Clement. London, Dent, 1937. Pp. 336. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 23, 1937, p. 777. 


Muret, Pierre, La Prépondérance anglaise (1715-1763). (Peuples et Civilisa- 
tions, x1.) Paris, Alcan, 1937. Pp. 652. 
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Europe in the XVIII.-century, from the treaty of Utrecht to the treaty of Paris. 
Rev. by L. Cahen in Revue d’Histoire Moderne, x1 (1937), 246-251; by Jean 
Héritier in Revue des Questions Historiques, Lxvi (1938), 99-101. 


Mowat, R. B., The Romantic Age. Europe in the Early Nineteenth Century. 
London, Harrap, 1937. Pp. 280. 
Rev. in TLS, April 10, 1937, p. 263. 


Guedalla, Philip, Tze Hundred Years. New York, Doubleday, 1937. Pp. 400. 
Rev. by Garrett Mattingly in SRL, Jan. 30, 1937, p. 7. 


Baldensperger, Fernand, “ ‘Romantique,’ ses analogues et ses équivalents: 
tableau synoptique de 1650 4 1810,” Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature, XIX (1937), 13-105. 


Nédoncelle, Maurice, Les Legons spirituelles du X1X° siécle. Paris, Bloud & 
Gay, 1937. 
Rev. by Jeanne Ancelet-Hustache in NL, 27 fév. 1937, p. 5. 
Butler, E. M., “Alkestis in Modern Dress,” Journal of the Warburg Institute, 
I (1937), 46-60. 
A study of modern treatments of Euripides’ theme: the attitude of Racine, in the 
preface to Iphigénie, and the versions by Quinault, Goethe, Browning, and others. 


Jaloux, Edmond, “Du roman,” Le Temps, 11 sept. 1937, p. 3. 


On definitions. 


Jaloux, Edmond, “Voici les grands romans du monde,” NL, 18 sept. 1937, p. I. 


Jaloux, Edmond, “Journaux intimes,” Le Temps, 23 mai 1937, p. 3. 


2. FRENCH >ENGLISH INFLUENCES 


Brie, Friedrich, “Franzésischer Friihhumanismus in England,” Anglia, Lx1 
(1937), 152-162. 


Golding, Louis Thorn, An Elizabethan Puritan: Arthur Golding, the Translator 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses and also of John Calvin’s Sermons. New York, 
R. R. Smith, 1937. Pp. xi + 276. 

Although mainly biographical (the author is a descendant of Arthur Golding), this 


book is of interest to the student of Calvin’s reputation in England. Pp. 149-163: a list 
of Golding’s translations. 


Rev. by F. B. Williams, Jr., in MLN, tm (1938), 394-395. 


Johnston, Elsie (ed.), Actes du consistoire de Véglise francaise de Thread- 
needle Street, Londres. Vol. 1 (1560-1565). (Publications of the Huguenot 
Society of London, xxxvim1.) London: Huguenot Society of London, 1937. 
Pp. xxxviii + 150. 

Contains a list of members of the first French-speaking refugee church in England, as 
well as the minutes of the Consistoire proceedings. 
Rev. by J. Pannier in Bull. SHPF, txxxvi (1937), 523-525. 
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Eccles, Mark, “Samuel Daniel in France and Italy,” SP, xxx1v (1937), 148- 
167. 


Evidence that the poet was in France, 1585-86. 


Allen, Percy, “Montaigne and Twelfth Night,” TLS, Sept. 18, 1937, p. 675. 


McCabe, William H., “The Play-list of the English College of St. Omers (1592- 
1762),” RLC, xvit (1937), 355-375- 


Doe, Janet, A Bibliography of the Works of Ambroise Paré, premier chirurgien 
et conseiller du roy. . . . Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 
xx + 266. 

Rev. by Aldo Mieli in Archeion, xx1 (1938), 147-148; by Sir D’Arcy Power in The 
Library, 4th ser., xvi (1938), 468-470; by L. C. Wroth in Books, Jan. 16, 1938, p. 
13; in TLS, Feb. 26, 1038, p. 144. 

Starnes, D. T., “Bilingual Dictionaries of Shakespeare’s Day,” PMLA, Lm 
(1937), 1005-1018. 

Pp. rors-1018: Cotgrave’s French-English Dictionary. 


Kynaston, William Herbert, Catalogue of Foreign Books in the Chapter Li- 
brary of Lincoln Cathedral. London, Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 82. 
Pp. 26-44: French books, mainly XVI.- and XVII.-centuries. Rev. in TLS, Sept. 11, 
1937, P- 657. 
Farmer, A. J., “Une Source de Eastward Hoe: Rabelais,” EA, 1 (1937), 325. 


Carré, Albert, L’Jufluence des Huguenots francais en Irlande aux XVII* et 
XVIII° siécles. Paris, Presses Universitaires; Belfast, Mullan, 1937. Pp. 155. 
Rev. by D. L. Savory in Bull. SHPF, txxxv (1938), 91; in TLS, May 21, 1938, p. 
358. 
L., R. E., “ “Le Cid’ in England,” NQ, cLxxu (1937), 29. 
Comment by F.H.C., ibid., p. 66. 


Fulton, John Farquhar, Sir Kenelm Digby: Writer, Bibliophile, and Protagon- 
ist of William Harvey. New York, Peter and Katharine Oliver, 1937. Pp. 75. 


Digby introduced Hobbes to the Discours de la méthode. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 8, 1938, p. 32. 


Adam, Ch., “Descartes: ses correspondants anglais,” RLC, xvm (1937), 437- 
460. 


Anderson, Paul Russell, “Descartes’ Influence in Seventeenth-Century Eng- 
land,” Travaux du IX* Congrés international de Philosophie, U1 (1937), 
113-121. 


Bréhier, Emile, ““Matiére cartésienne et création,” Revue de Métaphysique et 
de Morale, xtt1v (1937), 21-34. 


Discusses the critical reaction to Descartes on the part of Henry More, Samuel Clarke, 
Robert Fludd, and Newton. 
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Hubert, René, “Le Cartésianisme et le mouvement des idées philosophiques au 
XVII° siécle,” Revue d Histoire de la Philosophie, v (1937), 121-136. 


Laird, John, “L’Influence de Descartes sur la philosophie anglaise du XVII* 
siécle,” Revue Philosophique, cxxut (1937), 226-256. 


Roth, Leon, Descartes’ Discourse on Method. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1937. 
Pp. viii + 142. 
Rev. by Edward O. Sisson in MLR, xxx (1938), 443-444; in TLS, Oct. 23, 1037, 
p. 785. 


Roth, Leon, “The Discourse on Method (1637-1937),” Mind, xtv1 (1937), 
32-43. 


Rosenfield, Leonora Cohen, “Un Chapitre de Vhistoire de l’animal-machine 
(1645-1749),” RLC, xvi (1937), 461-487. 

A valuable study of the reaction in England to Descartes’ theory of animal autom- 
atism, from Sir Kenelm Digby’s Two Treatises (1645) to Hartley’s Observations on 
Man (1749). It concludes with a useful “Essai bibliographique sur les principaux 
ouvrages concernant la controverse de l’animal-machine en Angleterre” (pp. 482-487). 
To this the following items might be added: Roger Coke, Justice Vindicated from .. . 
Mr. Hobbs . . . (1660) ; William Ramesay, Man’s Dignity ... (1661); The Deaf and 
Dumb Man’s Discourse . . . together with an account of the rationality of beasts... 
(1679); A Moral Essay upon the Soul of Man (1690); “Do Brutes Think?” British 
Apollo, 1 (1708), 5; Humphrey Ditton, A Discourse concerning the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ . . . with an appendix concerning .. . the nature of humane souls, and 
of brutes . .. (1712); William Wollaston, The Religion of Nature delineated (1722; 
cited in D. Bouillier, Essai philosophique sur lame des bétes [Amsterdam, 1728], p. 
254); Zachary Mayne, Two Dissertations concerning Sense and the Imagination 
(1728) ; Conyers Place, An Essay towards the Vindication of the Visible Creation, book 
II (1729); “Animal CEconomy: an essay,” Gentleman’s Magazine, vit (1737), 246; 
“An Brutum sit machina?” Dodsley’s Museum, m1 (1747), 380-384; A Syllabus of the 
Animal CEconomy (1748); T.K., “Of the Faculties in Men and Brutes,” Gentleman’s 
Magazine, xtx (1749), 105-106. 


Plattard, Jean, “Un Chapitre de l’histoire de la langue francaise: ol et com- 
ment les étrangers séjournant en France au XVII° siécle apprenaient le 
francais,” RCC, xxxvim' (1937), 497-507. 

Based mainly on Plattard’s edition of Lauder’s journal (Un Etudiant écossais en 


France en 1665-1666: journal de voyage de Sir John Lauder, traduit et commenté 
par Jean Plattard [Paris, Editions d’Art et d’Histoire, 1935]). 


Henderson, Fletcher Orpin, “Traditions of précieux and libertin in Suckling’s 
Poetry,” ELH, tv (1937), 274-298. 
Hanford, J. H., [Review of George Coffin Taylor, Milton’s Use of Du Bartas 


(Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1934)], MP, xxxv (1937), 
200-201. 


Hartsock, Mildred E., “Dryden’s Plays: “a Study in Ideas,” in Seventeenth 
Century Studies, second series, by members of the graduate school, Univer- 
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sity of Cincinnati (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1937), pp. 71-176. 
Montaigne’s influence on Dryden. 


Ham, Roswell G., | Review of Ned Bliss Allen, The Sources of John Dryden's 
Comedies (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 1935) ], RES, x1 (1937), 
356-358. 


The Dramatic Works of Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, ed. by William Smith 
Clark, II. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1937. 2 vols. Pp. 
xv + 965. 

A “critical preface” (pp. 61-97) discusses the influence of the French heroic romances 
and of the plays of Quinault and the two Corneilles. 
Rev. by F. E. Budd in MLR, xxxim (1938), 437-438; in TLS, July 17, 1037, p. 525. 


Wilson, J. Harold, “Rochester’s Valentinian and heroic sentiment,” ELH, 1v 
(1937), 265-273. 
Offers evidence that Rochester in his alteration of Fletcher’s Valentinian went to 


Fletcher’s original source, D’Urfé’s Astrée, in order to heighten the love interest “in 
the direction of the popular theme of heroic sentiment.” 


Crocker, S. F., “Rochester’s Satire against Mankind: a Study of Certain As- 
pects of the Background,” West Virginia University Studies: 111. Philological 
Papers, Volume 2 (1937), pp- 57-73- 

Cites parallels to Rochester’s anti-rationalism in the writings of the French libertins, 


in La Rochefoucauld’s Maximes, and above all in Montaigne’s “Apologie de Raimond 
Sebond.” 


Simpson, W. J. Sparrow, A Study of Bossuet. London, S.P.C.K., 1937. Pp. 
viii + 226. 


Ch. x, “Bossuet and the Church of England,” discusses Bossuet’s knowledge of Angli- 
canism and the various replies by English theologians to the Histoire des variations. 
Rev. in TLS, July 31, 1037, p. 555. 


Frondizi, Risieri, ‘““Influencia de Descartes sobre el Idealismo de Berkeley,” in 


Descartes: homenaje en el tercer centenario del “Discurso del Metodo” 
(Buenos Aires, Universidad de Buenos Aires, 1937), 1, 329-340. 


Robinson, Lewis, “Le ‘Cogito’ cartésien et l’origine de l’idéalisme moderne,” 
Revue Philosophique, cxx1m (1937), 307-335- 
The influence of Descartes and particularly of Malebranche on XVIII.-century Eng- 
lish idealists. 
Petrie, Sir Charles, Bolingbroke. London, Collins, 1937. Pp. 368. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 27, 1037, p. 143. 


Fieldhouse, H. N., “Bolingbroke and the d’Iberville Correspondence, August 
1714-June 1715,” EHR, Lu (1937), 673-682. 
New light on Bolingbroke’s flight to France in 1715, from the correspondence of 
d’Iberville, the French envoy extraordinary. 
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Fieldhouse, H. N., “Bolingbroke’s share in the Jacobite intrigue of 1710-14,” 
EHR, wit (1937), 443-459- 


Fieldhouse, H. N., “Oxford, Bolingbroke, and the Pretender’s Place of Resi- 
dence, 1711-14,” EHR, Li (1937), 289-296. 


Anderson, Paul Bunyan, “Cato’s Obscure Counterpart in The British Journal 
1722-25,” SP, XxxIv (1937), 412-428. 
The influence of Bayle. 


Anderson, Paul Bunyan, “La Bruyére and Mrs. Crackenthorpe’s Female 
Tatler,’ PMLA, ti (1937), 100-103. 


Borrowings from the second ed. of the English translation of The Characters (1700). 


Gagey, Edmond McAdoo, Ballad Opera. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1937. Pp. xii + 250. 
Pp. 28-34: a good discussion of the possible influence of the comédie en vaudevilles 
upon English ballad opera. “It seems unlikely that Gay could have borrowed from 
French drama scenes and characters that were so alien and distasteful to it. The 
Gallic passion for parody and burlesque may very well have impressed him, however, 
and from the comédie en vaudevilles he may easily have derived the use of specified 
ballad airs within the framework of a prose comedy” (p. 33). Chapter iv (pp. 53-65) 


studies the ballad opera against the background of Scarron and French XVII.-century 
burlesque. 


Rev. by Dougald MacMillan in MLN, tut (1038), 297-290. 


Praz, Mario, [Review of E. Audra, L’Influence francaise dans l ceuvre de Pope 
(Paris, Champion, 1931) ]. English Studies, x1x (1937), 80-82. 


Doering, J. Frederick, “Hume and the theory of tragedy,” PMLA, L1 (1937), 
1130-1134. 
Hume’s affinity with the French neo-classical critics. 


Giorgiantonio, Michele, “Hume e Descartes,” Sophia: Rivista Internazionale 
di Fonti e Studi di Storia della Filosofia, v (1937), 30-40. 


Kany, Charles E., The Beginnings of the Epistolary Novel in France, Italy, 
and Spain. University of California Publications in Modern Philology, xx1 
(1937), 1-158. 


Discusses the predecessors of Richardson, including Marana’s Esploratore turco and 
the Lettres portugaises. 


Hamm, Victor M., “A Seventeenth-Century French Source for Hurd’s Letters 
on Chivalry and Romance,” PMLA, tt (1937), 820-828. 


Chapelain’s “De la lecture des vieux romans,” in the Continuations des mémoires de 
littérature et histoire of the abbés Desmolets and Goujet (1728). 


Thompson, James Westfall, “The Library of Gibbon the Historian,” Library 
Quarterly, vit (1937), 343-353- 
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Low, D. M., Edward Gibbon, 1737-1794. London, Chatto & Windus; New 
York, Random House, 1937. Pp. xiv + 370. 
Chapters ix-xi discuss Gibbon’s relations with France. 
Rev. by Charles D. Abbott in SRL, Aug. 14, 1937, p. 12; by John Hayward in 


Spectator, March 19, 1037, p. 534; by P. Yvon in EA, 1 (1937), 332-333; in TLS, 
March 20, 1937, p. 211. 


Some Unpublished Letters of Lord Chesterfield. With an Introduction by 
Sidney L. Gulick, Jr. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1937. Pp. 84. 


Contains 26 new letters, including one to Georges Deyverdun, the friend and col- 
laborator of Gibbon. 


Rev. in TLS, Dec. 11, 1937, p. 943. 


Jones, William Powell, Thomas Gray, Scholar. The True Tragedy of an 
Eighteenth-Century Gentleman. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1937. Pp. xi + 191. 

Rev. by R. S. C[rane] in PQ, xvm (1038), 194-195; in TLS, Feb. 5, 1938, p. 88. 


Fletcher, F. T. H., “Montesquieu and Penal Law Reform in England,” Uni- 
versity of Toronto Quarterly, v1 (1937), 497-515. 


Sewall, Richard B., “Rousseau’s First Discourse in England,” PMLA, iu 
(1937), 908-911. 


Warner, James H., “Eighteenth-Century English Reactions to the Nouvelle 
Héloise,” PMLA, ttt (1937), 803-819. 


An admirable summing up of the generally favorable attitude toward Rousseau’s 
novel. P. 812: to the comparisons of Rousseau with Richardson, add “Remarks on 
the Writings of Rousseau,” Town & Country Magazine, mu (Dec. 1770), 650-652, 
where the author, who signs himself Scholasticus, makes a general charge of plagiarism 
on the part of Rousseau: “The new Heloise has such a striking analogy with Clarissa, 
that the philosopher of Geneva here again loses the merit of invention” (p. 651). P. 
813: among the “instructive” extracts from the novel Mr. Warner has not noted the 
arguments on suicide which were reproduced by the Universal Magazine, xx1x (1761), 
89-03, 126-129. P. 814: additional comments of approval are to be found in J. Ogilvie, 
Philosophical and Critical Observations on Composition (1774), 1, 346-348 (“a per- 
fect picture of nature”), and P. Stockdale, An Inquiry into the Nature and Genuine 
Laws of Poetry (1778), pp. 90-05 (“this unequalled, and immortal novel”). P. 815: 
the pseudo-Voltairian quotation from Clara Reeve is to be found earlier in a more 
vitriolic quasi-Biblical form: “A Prophecy found in an old manuscript: a satire on 
Rousseau,” Edinburgh Weekly Magazine, tvim (1783), 139-141. P. 816: the quota- 
tion from the Monthly Review should be dated Oct. 1761. P. 817: to the adverse 
comments add: “New Character of Rousseau. Translated from Palissot’s Memoirs of 
French Literature,” Weekly Magazine, or Edinburgh Amusement, xxu (1773), 120- 
131. P. 815n.: Mornet does not attribute the English tales of scandal to the influence 
of the Nouvelle Héloise! On the contrary, he points out (Preface, 1, 296) that the 
roman d’intrigue pure was “pour un temps rejeté hors de la littérature.” And instead 
of listing “forty-six such tales of intrigue published in England between 1761 and 
1780” Mornet writes of the novel in France: “Le roman d’intrigue devient un roman 
d’intrigue sentimentale ou morale. On publie, 4 leur exemple, 57 éditions de romans 
d’intrigue sentimentale et 46 éditions de romans d’intrigue morale de 1761 4 1780.” 
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In fact the number of romans a vendre sous le manteau declined sharply from 50 in 
the period 1741-60 to 21 in the years 1761-80. 


MacMullan, Hugh H., “The Satire of Walker’s Vagabond on Rousseau and 
Godwin,” PMLA, Lit (1937), 215-229. 


Chapman, Guy, Beckford. London, Cape; New York, Scribner, 1937. Pp. 365. 
Rev. by John Hayward in Spectator, March 12, 1037, p. 478; by William King in 
Criterion, xv11 (1938), 367-360. 

Menzies-Wilson, Jacobine and Helen Lloyd, Amelia: the Tale of a Plain 

Friend. New York & London, Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. xii + 299. 
The wife of the painter John Opie of Revolutionary France. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 27, 1037, p. 907. 
Preedy, George R., This Shining Woman: Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, 1759- 
1797. London, Collins; New York, Appleton-Century, 1937. Pp. 324. 


A popular biography of the author of Vindication of the Rights of Woman and His- 
tory of the French Revolution, 


Rev. by Alexander Cowie in SRL, July 10, 1037, p. 12; in TLS, Feb. 20, 1037, p. 
126. 


Four New Letters of Mary Wollstonecrajt and Helen Maria Williams. Ed. by 
Benjamin P. Kurtz and Carrie C. Autrey. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1937. Pp. 82. 


Paris in 1794. 
Rev. by M. Ray Adams in AL, rx (1937), 386-390; in TLS, Sept. 11, 1937, p. 658. 


Stallbaumer, Virgil R., “Holcroft’s German,” TLS, Jan. 23, 1937, p. 60. 
Evidence that Holcroft translated Lavater’s Physiognomische Fragmente not through 
the French but directly from the German. Comment by Oskar Teichman, ibid., Feb. 
6, p. 92. 


Stallbaumer, Virgil R., “Translations by Holcroft,” NQ cLxxt (1937), 402- 
405. 
Concludes that the Memoirs of Baron de Tott (1785), Claude Savary’s Letters on 
Egypt (1786), and Louis M. Chaudon’s Historical and Critical Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of M. de Voltaire (1786) were not translated by Holcroft. 
“The English Voltaire: Tom Paine, Citizen of the World,” TLS, Jan. 30, 1937, 
pp. 65-66. 


Ensor, R.C.K., “Tom Paine’s Bicentenary,” Spectator, Jan. 29, 1937, pp. 163- 
164. 


Pearson, Hesketh, Tom Paine: Friend of Mankind. London, Hamish Hamil- 
ton; New York, Harper, 1937. Pp. 293. 


Rev. by Crane Brinton in SRL, Feb. 6, 1937, p. 7; by Frank Smith in AL, 1x (1937), 
259-261; in TLS, Jan. 30, 1937, p. 77. 
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Logan, James V., “Wordsworth in France,” TLS, Nov. 20, 1937, p. 891. 


On Wordsworth’s brief visit in 1793, when he witnessed the execution of Gorsas. 


Dechamps, Jules, “Témoignages américains et anglais sur la légende de 
Napoléon,” RLC, xvii (1937), 541-549. 


Mailahn, Wolfgang, Napoleon in der englischen Geschischtsschreibung von den 
Zeitgenossen bis zur Gegenwart. Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1937. Pp. 156. 
Rev. by G. Schleypen in Die neueren Sprachen, xvi (1938), 218-210. 


Postgate, Raymond and Aylmer Vallance, Those Foreigners: the English 
People’s Opinion on Foreign Affairs as Reflected in their Newspapers since 
Waterloo. London, Harrap, 1937. Pp. 295. 

Published in America as England Goes tu Press: the English People’s Opinion, etc., 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1937. Pp. 337. 

Rev. by Gerald S. Graham in Queen’s Quarterly, xiv (10937), 553-555; by J. A. 
Hobson in Manchester Guardian Weekly, July 30, 1037, p. 04; by William Mac- 
Donald in Books, Oct. 10, 1937, p. 28; by Walter G. Wirthwein in JMH, x (1038), 
306-307; in TLS, July 3, 1937, p. 488. 

The Letters of Sir Walter Scott 1831-1832, and Appendices of Early Letters. 
Ed. by Sir Herbert Grierson. London, Constable, 1937. Pp. xii + 520. 

Pp. 134-152: Scott’s letters to his wife from Belgium and France in 1815. 

Kapstein, Israel James, “Shelley and Cabanis,” PMLA, Lu (1937), 238-243. 

Considers the Rapports du physique et du moral de Vhomme of Cabanis (1802) as 
a source for Shelley’s doctrine of the influence of environment on character. 


Thompson, D. W., “Ozymandias,” PQ, xvi (1937), 59-64. 
The influence of Savary’s Lettres sur Egypte (2° éd., 1786) on Shelley’s poem. 


Lowes, John Livingstone, “Keats, Diodorus Siculus and Rabelais,” MP, xxxiv 
(1937), 295-304. 


Baker, Ernest A., The History of the English Novel. Vol. vi: From the 
Brontés to Meredith: Romanticism in the English Novel. London, Witherby, 
1937. Pp. 411. 

The influence of George Sand on the Brontés and on George Eliot, the influence of 


Hugo on Charles Reade, Meredith's debt to Moliére, etc. 
Rev. in TLS, June 26, 1937, p. 477. 


Wells, Augustin L., Les Sceurs Bronté et Vétranger. Paris. Rodstein, 1937. 
Pp. 264. 


Shine, Hill, ‘“Carlyle’s Fusion of Poetry, History, and Religion by 1834,” SP, 
XXXIV (1937), 438-466. 


Carlyle’s attitude toward the French and the French Revolution. 


Taylor, Alan Carey, Carlyle et la pensée latine. (Etudes de littérature étran- 
gere et comparée, 8.) Paris, Boivin [1937]. Pp. viii + 442. 
Rev. by Albert Guérard in JMH, x (1938), 430-432. 
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Woodward, E. L., “History with a Moral,” Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
Aug. 20, 1937, Pp. 157. 
On Carlyle’s interpretation of the French Revolution. “He saw in the Revolution an 
example of the working of the moral law that no wrongdoing goes unpunished in the 
history of a nation. Carlyle, unlike Thomas Hardy, found this law satisfying.” 


Holmes, Stewart W., “The Sources of Browning’s Sordello,” SP, xxx1v (1937), 
467-496. 


Cites the Biographie Universelle (1822) as one of the sources. 


H., O. N., “Balzac: Influence in England” [A query], VQ, cLxxm (1937), 
173. 


D[ufa]y, P[ierre], [Flaubert and Miss Braddon], Mercure, 15 aout 1937, pp. 
219-220. 
Discussion of a recent article by René Martineau in Le Goéland, entitled “Une Bovary 


anglaise,’ which suggests the influence of Flaubert on Miss Braddon’s novel, The 
Doctor's Wife (1864). 


“The Prince of French Critics? Sainte-Beuve Reconsidered,” TLS, July 31, 
1937, PP- 549-550. 


On Sainte-Beuve’s declining reputation. The article concludes with a comparison of 
Arnold and Sainte-Beuve. 


Gallas, K. R., [Review of Iris Esther Sells, Matthew Arnold and France: the 
Poet (Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1935)], English Studies, 
XIX (1937), 43-45. 


Favreau, Alphonse R., “British Criticism of Daudet, 1872-97,” PMLA, Lu 
(1937), 528-541. 


Mackay, Mona E., Meredith et la France. (Etudes de littérature étrangére et 
comparée, 3.) Paris, Boivin, 1937. Pp. 297. 
Miss Mackay traces in Book I Meredith’s personal relations with France, his visits 
to France, and particularly his second marriage, with Marie Vulliamy; in Book II 
“Meredith et les mceurs frangaises,” with especial emphasis on Beauchamp’s Career 
(Renée de Croisnel is studied as Meredith’s ideal French type) ; in Book III Meredith’s 
interest in French political matters as revealed in his Odes; and finally in Book IV 
Meredith’s indebtedness to French literature, with an excellent chapter on “Meredith et 
Moliére.” There is a useful bibliography of French translations and adaptations of 
Meredith. P. 86: For a later visit of Schwob to Meredith cf. P. Champion, Marcel 
Schwob et son temps (1927), p. 148. 
Rev. by E. A. Baker in MLR, xxx (1038), 291-292; in TLS, July 31, 1937, p. 
557 (comment by Eustace A. Steadman, ibid., Sept. 11, p. 656); by W. M. Frohock 
in RR, xx1x (10938), 192-194. 


Hughes, Randolph, “Algernon Charles Swinburne: a Centenary Survey,” 
Nineteenth Century, cxx1 (1937), 720-763. 
A vigorously written defence. “In many ways France was the country of his most 


especial election . . .” (p. 757). A French translation of this essay is to be found in 
La Revue Universelle, 1 juillet 1937, pp. 38-67. 
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Hughes, Randolph, “Greek Verses of Swinburne hitherto Unpublished in 
England,” Nineteenth Century, cxxi1 (1937), 237-241. 


Swinburne’s “Epitaphs for the Tomb of Théophile Gautier,” contributed to the 
memorial volume published by Lemerre in 1873. 


Lanoire, Maurice, “Le Centenaire de Swinburne,” Revue de France, 15 mai 
1937, pp. 256-278. 


Swinburne’s interest in French literature. 


Peyre, Henri, “L’Actualité: le centenaire de Swinburne,” RLC, xvi (1937), 
766-768. 


Kipling, Rudyard, Something of Myself. London, Macmillan; New York, 
Doubleday, 1937. Pp. 252. 
Contains several references to Kipling’s interest in French literature. 
Rev. by H. S. Canby in SRL, Feb. 27, 1937, pp. 5-6; by Robert-L. Cru in Le Temps, 
Feb. 19, 1937, p. 2; by André Maurois in Spectator, Feb. 19, 1937, pp. 307-308. 


Rutland, William R., “The Sources of “The Dynasts,’” TLS, Nov. 13, 1937, p- 
866. 


Points out Hardy’s use of several French historians. 


Keeling, S. V., “Livres et articles publiés en langue anglaise sur Descartes et 
le Cartésianisme depuis 1900,” Revue de Synthése, x1v (1937), 109-111. 
A classified bibliography. 


Lafourcade, Georges, “The Sources of Bennett’s ‘Old Wives’ Tale,’ ” London 
Mercury, Xxxv (1937), 391-399. 


The opening situation derives not so much from Une Vie as from Balzac’s Maison du 
chat qui pelote; the public execution scene is based on Georges de Labruyére’s articles 
in the Paris Matin of August 22-27, 1907; for his description of the Siege Bennett drew 
on (1) conversations with M. Lebert, (2) Clarétie’s Histoire de la Révolution de 
1870-71 (1872), and chiefly (3) Francisque Sarcey’s Siége de Paris. 


Moore, George, “Une Conférence 4 Paris en 1910,” Revue Bleue, 16 janvier 
1937, Pp- 41-42. 


From Avowals. 


Davray, Henry D., [The Influence of Laforgue and Péguy on T. S. Eliot], 
Mercure, 15 juillet 1937, pp. 421-423. 
Sadler, Sir Michael, “Rousseau Walks the Earth,” University of Toronto 
Quarterly, v1 (1937), 151-158. 
Rousseau’s influence on present-day writers, particularly H. G. Wells. 


Ryan, Mary, “Alfred Noyes on Voltaire,” Studies, xxvi (1937), 281-296. 
A critical analysis of Noyes’s book (Sheed and Ward, 1936). 


Dukes, Ashley, “French Drama and English Stage,” Theatre Arts Monthly, 
XXI (1937), 681-685. 
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The declining importance of the French drama in England. At present “as far as we 
are concerned the French drama might seem not to exist at all” (p. 682). 


3. ENGLISH >FRENCH INFLUENCES. 


Lebégue, Raymond, “La Tragédie ‘shakespearienne’ en France au temps de 
Shakespeare,” RCC, xxxvit’ (1937), 385-404, 683-695. 
A study of the themes “du sang, de la volupté et de la mort” in French tragedy from 
1580 to 1640. This type of irregular drama M. Lebégue calls “Shakespearian,” but 
he wisely refrains from assuming any English influences. The study is interesting for 
the many comparisons it makes with the contemporary English drama. 


Tannenbaum, Samuel A., “Shakespeare and his Contemporaries (a Classified 
Bibliography for 1936),” Shakespeare Association Bulletin, x11 (1937), 
I-34. 

P. 12: “France, French criticism.” 

Ebisch, Walther, and Levin L. Schiicking, Supplement for the Years 1930- 
1935 to A Shakespeare Bibliography. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1937. Pp. 
104. 

P. 27: the influence of Montaigne; p. 49: Shakespeare’s influence on French writers; 
p. 54: French translations of Shakespeare. 

Atkinson, Dorothy F., Edmund Spenser—a Bibliographical Supplement. Balti- 

more, Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. xiv + 242. 
Rev. by Louis Friedland in JEGP, xxxvm (1938), 84-92. 


Minkowski, Helmut, “Die geistesgeschichtliche und die literarische Nachfolge 
der Neu-Atlantis des Francis Bacon,” Neuphilologus, xxi (1937), 120-139, 
185-200. 


Keynes, Geoffrey, John Evelyn: a Study in Bibliophily and a Bibliography 
of his Writings. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press; New York, 
Grolier Club, 1937. Pp. xvii + 308. 

Rev. by John Hayward in Observer, Oct. 17, 1937; in TLS, Sept. 18, 1937, p. 670. 


Davray, Henry D., “L’Activité intellectuelle de ]’Angleterre d’aprés |’ancien 
‘Mercure de France’ (1672-1778),” Mercure, 1 avril 1937, pp. 190-197. 
Based on Miss Lovering’s book of the same title (1930). 


Hazard, Paul, “Note sur la connaissance de Locke en France,” RLC, xvu 
(1937), 705-706. 
Quotes a brief account of “M. Lock illustre whig” from de Cize’s Histoire du 
whigisme et du torisme (Leipzig, 1717). 
Van Etten, Henry, “Quakerism in France,” Bulletin of the Friends’ Historical 
Association, XXVI (1937), 35-38. 


Miller, Minnie M., “The English People as Portrayed in Certain French 
Journals, 1700-1760,” MP, xxxIv (1937), 365-376. 
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Price, Lawrence M., Inkle and Yarico Album. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1937. Pp. 171 + [38]. 
A study of the diffusion of the story related by Steele in Spectator, 11—in England, 
in France, and in Germany. 
Rev. by Donald F. Bond in MP, xxxvi (1938), 81-83; by Hermann Flasdieck in 
Beiblatt, xu1x (1938), 157-161; in TLS, Jan. 1, 1938, p. 8. 
Crisafulli, Alessandro S., “Parallels to Ideas in the Lettres Persanes,” PMLA, 
LI (1937), 773-777: 


Points out parallels between Shaftesbury and Montesquieu on the origin of society 
and on the perfection of God. 


Buchner, Margaret Louise, A Contribution to the Study of the Descriptive 
Technique of Jean Jacques Rousseau. (Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance 
Literatures and Languages, xxx.) Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. 
Pp. 184. 

Ch, i: the influence of Shaftesbury. 


Rev. by E. Eggli in MLR, xxximt (1938), 301-305; by Albert Schinz in MLN, um 
(1938), 300-310; by G. R. Havens in RR, xx1x (1938), 89-90. 


Lecler, Joseph, “Libéralisme économique et libre pensée au XVIII° siécle: 
Mandeville et la Fable des abeilles,” Etudes, ccxxx (1937), 624-645. 


Teerink, H., A Bibliography of the Writings in Prose and Verse of Jonathan 
Swift, D.D. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1937. Pp. xi + 434. 
Gives a fuller list of French translations of Swift than is to be found in Miss Gould- 
ing’s Swift en France (1924). 
Rev. by H. Williams in RES, xu (1937), 366-373; in TLS, March 20, 1937, p. 228. 


Jolivet, A., [Review of Jens Kruuse, Det félsomme Drama (Copenhagen, 
1934) ], RLC, xvi (1937), 430-433. 


The English origins of the drame sentimental. 


lacuzzi, Alfred, “The Naive Theme in Tie Tempest as a Link between Thomas 
Shadwell and Ramon de la Cruz,” MLN, ti (1937), 252-256. 


On Harni de Guerville’s Georget et Georgette (1761), “probably the first French play 
containing Shakespearian material to be acted.” 


Terrin, Charles, “La Prise de Minorque et la scéne francaise en 1756,” Le 
Temps, 30 octobre 1937, p. 5. 
A description of five dramatic pieces inspired by the defeat of Admiral Byng. Interest- 


ing details on “Sir Faithless” and other English characters on the XVIII.-century 
French stage. 


Jaray, Gabriel Louis, “La Maconnerie francaise ]’Angleterre et les Etats- 
Unis au XVIIT° siécle,” Mercure, 1 juin 1937, pp. 316-329. 


Richard, Gaston, “La Critique de l’hypothése du contrat social avant Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau,” Archives de Philosophie du Droit et de Sociologie juri- 
dique, v11 (1937), 45-80. 
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Hazard, Paul, “Les Origines philosophiques de l*homme de sentiment,” RR, 


XXVIII (1937), 318-341. 
The contributions of XVII.-century philosophy—including the empirical psychology 
of Locke—to the emotional expansiveness of Diderot and the XVIII.-century “man 
of sentiment.” 


Le Roy, Georges, La Psychologie de Condillac. Paris, Boivin, 1937. Pp. 236. 


Condillac’s development of Locke’s psychology. 
Rev. by H. A. L[arrabee] in Journal of Philosophy, xxx1v (1037), 524; by P. A. 
Stéphanopoli in Revue de Synthése, x1v (1937), 198. 


Charlier, Gustave, Aspects de Lamartine. Paris, Editions Albert, 1937. Pp. 
205. 

Pp. 67-94: “De Pope 4 Lamartine,” a sketch of Pope’s reputation in XVIII.-century 

France, first printed in shorter form in the Revue de Belgique, 1906. The parallels, 


however, between the Essay on Man and Lamartine’s Méditations do not seem very 
convincing. M. Charlier, e.g., compares the well-known lines from “Le Vallon” 


Adore ici Vécho qu’adorait Pythagore, 

Préte avec lui Voreille aux célestes concerts 
with lines 201-204 of the Essay, Epistle i. Read in its context, Pope’s allusion to the 
music of the spheres has an entirely different point. 


Noyes, Edward S., [Review of Eugéne Joliat, Smollett et la France (Paris, 
Champion, 1935) ]. MLN, Li (1937), 66-68. 


Hubert, René, “Descartes et l’Encyclopédie,” Revue de Synthése, x1v (1937), 
29-50. 


Discusses also the influence of Bacon. 


Rockwood, Raymond O., “Voltaire,” JMH, 1x (1937), 493-501. 


A survey of recent literature. 


Seitz, Robert W., “Voltaire: une lettre 4 Sir William Chambers” [a query], 
L’Intermédiaire, 30 mars 1937, col. 238. 

Carter, John, “The Lausanne edition of Beckford’s Vathek,” The Library, 
XVII (1937), 369-394. 


Lonchamp, F., “De l’esprit de conquéte par Benjamin Constant, bibliographie 
raisonnée,” Bulletin du Bibliophile, n.s. xvt (1937), 486-494, 533-541. 


Baldensperger, Fernand, “Retour 4 Ellénore ou légende et vérité en histoire 
littéraire,” RLC, xvi1 (1937), 651-663. 
Further discussion, with new evidence, of the question of identifying the Ellénore in 
Constant’s Adolphe with Anne Lindsay. 
Kalthoff, W., [Review of F. Holdsworth, Joseph de Maistre et l’ Angleterre 
(Paris, Champion, 1935) ] Beiblatt, xtvit (1937), 205-207. 
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Slade, Bertha Coolidge, Maria Edgeworth, 1767-1849: a Bibliographical 
Tribute. London, Constable, 1937. Pp. xxxii+ 252. 


Rev. by George L. McCay in Books, Jan. 30, 1938, p. 17; in TLS, Jan. 8, 1938, p. 32. 


Jourda, P., “Un Cabinet de lecture en province en 1832,” RHL, xiv (1937), 
540-550. 
Analyses the catalogue of a lending library in Narbonne. 


Babonneix, L., “Lamartine ‘auteur rosse,’”” RHL, xtiv (1937), 16-44,161-188. 


An anthology of Lamartine’s “prose sarcastique et vengeresse,” including comments 
on various English writers. 


Carcassonne, E., “Un Manuscrit du ‘Dernier Chant de pélerinage d’Harold’ 
de Lamartine,” RHL, xiv (1937), 408-419. 


Cook, Davidson, “The Waverleys in French: Scott’s Authorship Revealed in 
1822,” TLS, July 17, 1937, p. 532- 
Comment by F. D. Evans, ibid., July 24, p. 548; by E. B., Aug. 7, p. 580; by Walter 
Owen, Sept. 25, p. 700. 
Barriére, P., “Notes sur le romantisme en Périgord (1825-1839),” RHL, 
XLIV (1937), 100-119. 


David, Henri, “Sur le ‘Don Juan aux enfers’ de Baudelaire,” RHL x iv 
(1937), 65-76. 


On the influence of Byron. 


Koszul, A., [Review of Henri Peyre, Shelley et la France (Paris, Droz, 
1935) ], EA, 1 (1937), 146-150. 


Tronchon, Henri, Allemagne—France—Angleterre. Le Jeune Edgar Quinet ou 
Paventure d'un enthousiaste. (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de 
Strasbourg, deuxiéme série, vol. xv.) Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1937. Pp. 
viii+ 409. 

A study of Quinet’s translation of Herder’s Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der 
Menschheit, showing that Quinet followed the English translation of T. O. Churchill 


(London, 1800). The greater part of the book (pp. 19-286) deals with the reputation 
of Herder in England and America. 


Daubray, Cécile, “Sur le William Shakespeare de V. Hugo,” Revue de France, 
15 mars 1937, pp. 268-300. 


On Hugo’s method of documentation in writing William Shakespeare and the book’s 
reception in France. With unpublished material from Hugo’s notes de travail. 


Hugo, Victor, William Shakespeare. Post-scriptum de ma vie. Paris, Albin 
Michel, 1937. Pp. 661. 


In the “Imprimerie Nationale” edition of Hugo’s works. 
Henriot, Emile, “Hugo et William Shakespeare,” Le Temps, 14 sept. 
p- 3- 
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“Shakespeare est le prétexte; l’essentiel, ici, c’est Hugo, le Hugo de la soixantaine, 
prophéte, missionnaire, mage.” 


Gillet, Louis, “Jeunesse de Shakespeare,” NL, 4 déc. 1937, p. 10. 


Shakespeare in XIX.-century France. 


Combe, Thomas G., Sainte-Beuve poéte et les poétes anglais. Bordeaux, Del- 
mas, 1937. Pp. 224. 


Riegel, Roberta M., Sainte-Beuve’s Treatment of Romanticism and the Ro- 
manticists in his Principal Works of Criticism. (Abstract of thesis, Univer- 
sity of Illinois.) Urbana, IIl., 1937. Pp. 9. 


Pt. i: Foreign influences and their relation to the new literary movement. 


Ardés, Guy, “L’Actualité de Dickens,” VL, 10 juillet 1937, p. 8. 


A propos of the new complete translation, publication of which has begun. 


Maurois, A., “Dickens et nous,” NL, 24 avril 1937, p. I. 


Tristram, H., “Cardinal Newman’s Theses de fide and his Proposed Introduc- 
tion to the French Translation of the University Sermons,” Gregorianum, 
XVIII (1937), 219-260. 


Hughes, Randolph, “Une Etape de l’esthétique de Baudelaire: Catherine 
Crowe,” RLC, xvit (1937), 680-699. 


In the Salon de 1859 Baudelaire mentions “cette excellente Mme Crowe,” authoress 
of the Night Side of Nature and a popular, if over-credulous, dabbler in the occult. 
Mr. Hughes gives a detailed biography of Mrs. Crowe and analyzes the Night Side 
of Nature in the hope of finding the reason for Baudelaire’s interest. The influence of 
the English authoress on Baudelaire’s esthetic seems to be slight: three of the frag- 
ments in Mon Cour mis a nu “ont lair d’avoir été suggérées” by Mrs. Crowe, and 
two of the poems in Fleurs du mal may echo her language. Baudelaire’s major debt to 
Mrs. Crowe, however, concerns “la distinction entre la fantaisie et l’imagination, 
ainsi que la vraie nature et la véritable fonction de celle-ci.” This is a strong claim, 
in view of Baudelaire’s acknowledged interest in Poe, and needs more evidence than 
we are given in this article. Mr. Hughes exaggerates in saying that the distinction 
between fantasy and imagination had not been made before the romantic period; it 
was, as a matter of fact, common in XVIII.-century criticism, and Mrs. Crowe’s 
esthetic views echo a wide variety of sources. 


Istrati, Marie-Anne, Victor Cherbuliez et le cosmopolitisme. Préface de M. 
André Bellessort. Paris, Droz, 1937. Pp. viit+ 288. 


Cherbuliez contributed a number of articles to the Revue des Deux Mondes under 
the pseudonym of “G. Valbert,” and Mme Istrati gives (pp. 265-271), a complete 
list of these; many of them deal with English matters. Pp. 278-282: a bibliography 
of foreign translations of Cherbuliez’ works. 

Rev. by Edmond Jaloux in Le Temps, 24 avril 1937, p. 3; by Pierre Leguay in 
RHL, xutv (1037), 570-571. 


Mallarmé Stéphane, Thémes anglais pour toutes les grammaires. Préface de 


Paul Valéry. Paris, Gallimard, 1937. 
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A collection of English proverbs and sayings, arranged for school use by Mallarmé 
at the Lycée Fontanes. 


Rev. by René Lalou in NL, 3 juillet 1937, p. 5; in TLS, July 17, 1937, p. 524. 
Fontainas, André, “Swinburne et les Symbolistes,” Vggdrasill, 25 avril 1937, 
pp. 9-10. 
Swinburne as the frére ainé of the Symbolists. 


Lafourcade, G., “Figure de Swinburne,” Y ggdrasill, 25 avril 1937, pp. 7-9- 


A centenary view, with some discussion of Swinburne’s reputation in France. 


Schinz, Albert, “D’ou sort A prés-midi d’un Faune de Mallarmé?” MLN, Lu 
(1937), 485-487. 


Roberts, C. E. Bechhofer, “Verlaine at Lymington,” TLS, Sept. 25, 1937, 
Pp. 695. 


Underwood, V. P., “Paul Verlaine in England,” TLS, Dec. 18, 1937, p. 964. 


Véran, Jules, “Le Souvenir de Stuart Mill 4 Avignon,’ RDM, 1 sept. 1937, 
pp. 211-222. 


John Stuart Mill and his wife are buried at Avignon; recollections of his last days 
there by those who remember him. 


De Saix, Guillot, “Oscar Wilde et le théatre. Jezebel, drame inédit en un acte,” 
Mercure, 1 nCV. 1937, pp. 513-549- 


A survey of Wilde’s connections with the theatre, both in England and in France. 
Jezebel is an “essai de reconstitution” of the play which Wilde planned to write. 
Eugéne Tardieu, Ernest La Jeunesse, and others “m’avaient rapporté d'une facon plus 
détaillée le méme scénario et il m’a été facile avec les éléments fournis par la Bible 
elle-méme de reconstituer en ses grandes lignes ce drame que Wilde appelait aussi La 
Vigne de Naboth” (p. 521). 


Lafourcade, G., “Gabriel Sarrazin, critique de la poésie anglaise,” EA, 1 
(1937), 238-241. 


Rowbotham, Arnold H., “Rudyard Kipling and France,” French Review, x 
(1937), 365-372, 472-479. 
Mainly on Kipling’s French reputation and his influence on such modern authors as 
the Tharauds, Pierre Mille, Claude Farrére, and André Maurois. 


Bénouville, Guillain de, “Alain-Fournier. A propos des Lettres au Petit B... .” 
Revue Bleue, 6 mars 1937, pp. 170-172. 


Manifold, Jessie E., “Paul Bourget in England” [a query], NQ, cLxxi 
(1937), 350. 


Walton, Thomas, “J. M. Barrie and the French Theatre (with a Note on 
Victorien Sardou,”’ Modern Languages, x1x (1937), 52-60. 

On the translations of Barrie’s plays and performances in France. The note points 

out a borrowing in Sardou’s Le Crocodile (1886) from Tom Taylor’s Overland Route. 
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Liévre, Pierre, “Candida . . . au théatre des Champs-Elysées,” Mercure, 1 
aot 1937, pp- 578-581. 


Interesting notes on the introduction of Shaw’s plays into France ca. 1908. 


Blanche, Jacques-Emile, “Avec Elie Halévy disparait un grand historien de 
Angleterre,” VL, 13 nov. 1937, p. 6. 


Brunschvicg, Léon, “Elie Halévy (6 septembre 1870—21 aoiit 1937),” Revue 
de Métaphysique et de Morale, xutv (1937), 679-691. 


De Selincourt, Ernest, “England and Emile Legouis,” Observer, October 24, 
1937, P- 5- 

Jaloux, Edmond, “Le Souvenir de Katherine Mansfield,” Le Temps, 28 aott 
1937, P- 3- 


“De John a Jonathan,” Spectator, Nov. 19, 1937, p. 901. 


Anglomanie and américanisation in France in recent years. 


Fillon, Amélie, André Maurois, romancier. Paris, Malfére, 1937. 
Rev. by Gabriel Brunet in Mercure, 1 fév. 1038, pp. 570-572. 


Prévost, Jean, “André Maurois,” NRF, x_tx (1937), 437-450. 


2. FRANCO-AMERICAN STUDIES 

I. GENERAL STUDIES. 

Bailey, Margaret Lee, “Franco-Americana in the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania,” FAR, 11 (1937), 131-135. 

Ham, Edward B., “The Library of the Association Canado-Américaine,” MLN, 
LIT (1937), 542-544. 

Ham, Edward B., “The Library of the Union St.-Jean Baptiste d’Amérique,” 
FAR, I (1937), 271-275. 


Monaghan, Frank, “Franco-Americana in Public and Private Collections,” 
FAR, 1 (1937), 378-380. 
The Lafayette collection of Stuart W. Jackson. 


Monaghan, Frank, “The Franco-American Library,” FAR, 1 (1937), 121-125. 
A survey of recent literature on French-American relations. 


Norton, Theodore E., “The Collection of the American Friends of Lafayeite,” 
FAR, 11 (1937), 69-70. 


Jaray, Gabriel Louis, “Les Principaux Livres sur l’histoire de l’Amérique sep- 
tentrionale de 1534 a 1803,” France-Amérique, XxviIl (1937), 101-102. 


Additions and corrections to an article of the same title in France-Amérique, xxvu 
(1936), 233-247. 
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Fay, Bernard, “Bibliographie des articles sur l’Amérique parus dans les revues 
frangaises juin 1936-février 1937,” FAR, 1 (1937), 373-374- 


Leander, Folke, Humanism and Naturalism: a Comparative Study of Ernest 
Seilliere, Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More. Goteborg, Wettergren & 
Kerbers Forlag, 1937. Pp. vii+ 227. 


Rev. by E. Duprat in Revue Philosophique, cxxtv (1937), 123-124; by Henri Peyre 
in Mercure, 15 déc. 1937, pp. 575-579- 


Jaray, Gabriel Louis, ““La Population indigéne de l’Amérique septentrionale au 


XVI siécle et la politique indigéne de la France,” Revue d'Histoire Eco- 
nomique et Sociale, xxi11 (1936-37), 263-281. 


Jaray, Gabriel Louis, “Champlain,” Revue des Etudes Historiques, civ 
(1937), 160-167. 


Jaray, Gabriel Louis, “Les Principes de la politique américaine de la France 
sous Henri IV, Richelieu et Colbert,” Revue de Synthése, xm (1937), 
97-113. 


Falardeau, Emile, Les Pionniers de Longueuil et leurs origines, 1666-1681. 
Montreal, G. Ducharme, 1937. Pp. 187. 

Sorbets, Jacques, “Sur les traces du Pére Marquette,” L’Jllustration, 10 avril 
1937, PP- 371-374- 

Bayle-Montaigu, Pierre, “Un Tricentenaire: la premiére exploration du Mis- 
sissippi,” Revue Bleue, 3 avril 1937, pp. 231-237- 


La Mission canadienne Cavelier de La Salle: mars-avril 1937. Montreal, La 
Société Historique de Montréal, 1937. Pp. 133. 


Chevrillon, André, “Cavelier de La Salle jusqu’a la prise de possession de la 
Louisiane 1643-1682,” Rice Institute Pamphlet, xxtv (1937), 119-142. 


Tonty, Henri de, “Le Premier Récit de l’exploration effectuée par Cavelier de 
la Salle en 1682 entre la région des grands lacs et l’embouchure du Missis- 
sippi,” Revue Internationale de l Enseignement, 15 avril 1937, pp. 103-109. 


Moraud, Marcel, “The Last Expedition and the Death of Cavelier de La Salle,” 
Rice Institute Pamphlet, xx1v (1937), 143-167. 


Lancour, A. Harold, “Passenger Lists of Ships coming to North America, 
1607-1825: a Bibliography,” Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 
XLI (1937), 389-410. 


Brookes, George S., Friend Anthony Benezet. Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1937. Pp. xiv+516. 
A biography of the Huguenot refugee and anti-slavery writer. 


Filteau, Gérard, La Naissance d’une nation: tableau du Canada en 1755. Tome 
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I: Géographie et institutions. Tome II: Vie culturelle et vie économique. 
Montreal, Editions de 1’A.C.-F., 1937. Pp. 207, 235. 
Rev. by R. M. Saunders in Canadian Historical Review, x1x (1938), 68-70. 


Brouillette, Benoit, ““L’Influence des Canadiens francais dans la pénétration du 
continent américain,” Action Universitaire, tv (1937), 28-29, 34. 


Mood, Fulmer, “An Unfamiliar Essay by Frederick J. Turner,’ Minnesota 
History, xvii (1937), 381-398. 
Reprints an early essay on “The Rise and Fall of New France,” from The Chautau- 
quan, Dec. 1896. 
Scanlan, Peter L., Prairie du Chien: French, British, American. Prairie du 
Chien, Wis., printed for the author, 1937. Pp. x1v + 528. 
Rev. by D. G. Creighton in Canadian Historical Review, x1x (1038), 207. 


Larrabee, Harold A., “Henri de Saint-Simon at Yorktown: a French Prophet 
of Modern Industrialism in America,” FAR, 11 (1937), 96-109. 


Chinard, Gilbert, “Gallipolis and Dr. Saugrain,” FAR, 1 (1937), 201-207. 


Fay, Bernard, “Paris, 4 la fin de l’ancien régime, vu par un petit garcon de 
Philadelphie,” FAR, 1 (1937), 317-329. 


The journal of Franklin’s grandson, Benjamin Franklin Bache: Passy, 1784. 


Le Voyage de Lapérouse sur les cétes de Alaska et de la Californie (1786). 
Edited by Gilbert Chinard. (Historical Documents, Institut Francais de 
Washington, x.) Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. xlix+ 144. 


Rev. by Edmond Delage in Le Temps, 25 juillet 1937, p. 3; by E. Wilson Lyon in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, xxv (1937), 386. 


Fay, Bernard, “Une Colonie rhénane en Nouvelle-Angleterre au XVIII° 
siécle,” FAR, 1 (1937), 276-283. 
Monaghan, Frank, “Citizen Moultrie to Citizen Genét,” FAR, 1 (1937), 
284-288. 
Moultrie’s letter (1794) to the French Minister Plenipotentiary, containing ‘“Obser- 
vations on the Yazoo Territory on the Mississippi.” 


Hill, Henry Bertram, “Gouverneur Morris on Robespierre,” JMH, 1x (1937), 
203-205. 


Lyon, E. Wilson, ““Barbé-Marbois and his Histoire de la Louisiane: Corre- 
spondence with James Monroe,” FAR, 1 (1937), 357-367. 


Boulanger, J. B., Napoléon vu par un Canadien. Bordeaux, Delmas, 1937. Pp. 
liit+ 143. 


Schoell, Franck L., ““Le Francais en Louisiane,” Revue de I’ Alliance Frangaise, 
juillet 1937, pp. 121-127. 


An historical sketch of the French settlements in Louisiana. 
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Jaray, Gabriel Louis, “Le Destin francais en Louisiane: Nouvelle-Orléans et 
Acadie louisianaise,” Le Temps, 2-3 mai 1937, p. 2. 


Barthold, Allen J., “French Journalists in the United States 1780-1800,” FAR, 
I (1937), 215-230. 


Marault, Olivier, “La Courte Vie des Mélanges religieux,” Mémoires de la 
Société Royale du Canada, 3° sér., xxx1 (1937), 1-19. 
The Mélanges were published 1840-52. 


Charland, Thomas M., “L’(Euvre historique de l’abbé Louis-Edouard Bois,” 
Rapport 1935-1936: la Société canadienne d’histoire de l’église catholique 
(Ottawa, 1937), pp. 13-24. 


A detailed account of the writings of the abbé Bois, best known for his editing of the 
Jesuit Relations (1858). 


Tyler, Alice Jaynes, 1 Who Should Command All. New Haven, Conn., Frama- 
mat Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. 64. 
An attempt to prove that John James Audubon was the lost Dauphin. As the author 


admits, the theory is based mainly on “rumor, folklore, and oft-repeated stories” (p. 
64). 


Blythe, Legette, Marshal Ney. A Dual Life. New York, Stackpole; London, 


Jarrolds, 1937. Pp. 356. 


On the legend that Ney escaped to America and lived in Charleston until his death 
in 1846. 


Rev. by Allan Nevins in SRL, June 12, 1937, p. 18; in TLS Oct. 16, 1937, p. 750. 
Royer, Louis, “Stendhal et ses cousins d’Amérique,” Le Divan, x1x (1937), 
45-55- 


Stendhal’s correspondence with his cousins in Louisiana, showing that he considered 
coming to America to make his fortune. 


Charlier, Gustave, Aspects de Lamartine. Paris, Editions Albert, 1937. Pp. 205. 


Pp. 139-178: “Une campagne publicitaire en Amérique,” reprinted with additions from 
the Revue de France, 15 aoit and 1 sept. 1934, recounts the unsuccessful efforts of 
Lamartine to secure subscriptions from the U.S. to a Cours familier de littérature. 


Fontainas, André, “Francis Vielé-Griffin,” Mercure, 15 déc. 1937, pp. 453-467. 


Siegfried, André, Le Canada: puissance internationale. Paris, Colin, 1937. Pp. 
234. 
Rev. by Georges Blondel in Revue des Etudes Historiques, ctv (1937), 191-192; by 
Lucien Febvre in Annales d’Histoire Economique et Sociale, x (1938), 266-268. 


Dimnet, Ernest, My New World. New York, Simon & Schuster, 1937; London, 
Cape, 1938. Pp. viiit 396. 
Canon Dimnet’s experiences, mainly in America, from 1903; a sequel to My Old 
World (1935). 
Rev. in TLS, April 23, 1938, p. 277. 
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Colum, Mary M. From These Roots: the Ideas that have made Modern Lit- 
erature. New York, Scribner, 1937; London, Cape, 1938. Pp. 386. 


A series of chapters on the esthetic and social forces that have shaped modern litera- 
ture. 


Rev. by Basil de Selincourt in Observer, May 22, 1038, p. 5; in TLS, May 14, 
1938, Pp. 330. 


2. FRENCH >AMERICAN INFLUENCES. 


Robitaille, Georges, “Histoire du sentiment religieux au Canada: Marie de 
Incarnation d’aprés sa correspondance,” Rapport 1935-1936: La Société 
Canadienne d@ Histoire de l Eglise Catholique (Ottawa, 1937), pp. 40-55. 

“Marie de l’Incarnation se place tout prés des génies universels . . . qui feront rayon- 


ner la France du XVII°* siécle par tout le monde civilisé et dans tous les siécles a 
venir” (p. 43). 


Carbia, Romulo D., “Descartes en la cultura colonial de América,” in Des- 
cartes: Homenaje en el tercer centenario del “Discurso del método” (Buenos 
Aires, Universidad de Buenos Aires, 1937), UI, 35-40. 


Wright, Louis B., “The ‘Gentleman’s Library’ in Early Virginia: the Literary 
Interests of the First Carters,” Huntington Library Quarterly, 1 (1937). 
3-61. 


McCutcheon, Roger Philip, “Books and Booksellers in New Orleans, 1730- 
1830,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, xx (1937), 606-618. 


McCutcheon, Roger Philip, “Libraries in New Orleans, 1771-1833,” Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly, xx (1937), 152-158. 


Harvey, Ray Forrest, Jean Jacques Burlamaqui: a Liberal Tradition in Ameri- 
can Constitutionalism. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. viiit++ 216. 


A study of the influence of the Principes du droit naturel on XVIII.-century American 
political thought. 


Reitzel, William, “The Purchasing of English Books in Philadelphia, 1790- 
1800,” MP, xxxv (1937), 159-171. 
Designed to correct the view that French culture in the colonies was of equal im- 


portance with the English (cf. Howard Mumford Jones, “The Importation of French 
Books in Philadelphia, 1750-1800,” MP, xxx [1934], 157-177). 


Benjamin Franklin’s Own Story: his Autobiography Continued from 1759 to 
his Death in 1790 with a Biographical Sketch Drawn from his Writings, by 
Nathan G. Goodman. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. 
Pp. 268. 


Adams, M. Ray, “Joel Barlow, Political Romanticist,” AL, 1x (1937), 113-152. 
Barlow’s interest in French political thought. 
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Jones, Howard Mumford, and Daniel Aaron, “Notes on the Napoleonic Legend 
in America,” FAR, 11 (1937), 10-26. 


Tinker, Edward Laroque, “Les ‘Frangais de France’ et le journalisme créole,” 
France-Amérique, XXVIII (1937), 128-132. 


On Leclerc, Buisson, and other émigré journalists in Louisiana in the early XIX. 
century. 


Smith, Francis Prescott, “Peter Irving, Translator of Jean Sbogar,” FAR, 1 
(1937), 341-346. 


Charles Nodier’s novel (Paris, 1818) translated as Giovanni Sbogarro, a Venetian tale 
(New York, 1820). 


McDermott, John Francis, “Everybody Sold Books in Early St. Louis,” Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, CXxxII (1937), 248-250. 


Adkins, Nelson F., “James Fenimore Cooper in France, 1830-1832,” NQ, 
CLXXIII (1937), 222-224. 


Smith, Francis Prescott, “Washington Irving on French Romanticism,” RLC, 
XVII (1937), 715-732. 


Peairs, Edith, “The Hound, the Bay Horse, and the Turtle-Dove: a Study of 
Thoreau and Voltaire,” PMLA, tu (1937), 863-869. 


An attempt to show that Thoreau’s allusion in Walden to his loss of “a hound, a bay 
horse, and a turtle-dove” is borrowed from the well-known episode of “le chien et 
le cheval” in Zadig (ch. iii) and that “Thoreau’s philosophical and religious ideas were 
colored and augmented by his acquaintance with Voltaire and by his close kinship 
with him.” The acquaintance and kinship with Voltaire remain highly conjectural, 
since there is no evidence adduced that Thoreau ever read the author of Zadig. P. 


868n.: Condorcet could hardly have been the editor of the Moland edition of Vol- 
taire! 


Allen, Gay W., “Walt Whitman and Jules Michelet,” ZA, 1 (1937), 230-237. 


Grimes, E. Margaret, “Philippe Aubert de Gaspé, Historian and Biographer of 
Canadians of Former Days,” French Review, x1 (1937), 12-23. 


On the author of Les Anciens Canadiens (Quebec, 1863) and Mémoires (Ottawa, 


1866). The essay is concluded (pp. 23-24) by a brief “Bibliography of French Cana- 
dian Literature.” 


Blanck, Jacob, “‘Avatar-—Hearn or Saltus?” Publishers’ Weekly, cxxx1 
(1937), 2498-2499. 
Discusses the translation of Gautier’s “Avatar,” published in Tales from Théophile 


Gautier (New York; Brentano’s, 1909), by Lafcadio Hearn and Myndart Verelst 
{Edgar Saltus]. 


Forsythe, Robert S., “Thais,” NQ, cLxxi1 (1937), 139-141. 


Notes an American dramatic adaptation of Anatole France’s novel. 


Bruneau, Charles, “Quelques Considérations sur le frangais parlé aux Etats- 
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Unis d’Amérique: étude sur le bilinguisme,” RCC, xxxviu' (1937), 394- 
408. 


Roz, Firmin, “L’Américain devient-il cosmopolite?” RDM, 15 juillet 1937, 
pp. 340-361. 


Barbeau, Marius, Québec ou survit lancienne France. Quebec, Librairie Gar- 
neau, 1937. Pp. 176. 


Blanchard, R., “La Poussée francaise dans la Province de Québec,” Revue de 
PAlliance Frangaise, juillet 1937, pp. 117-120. 


Morin, Victor, “Superstitions et croyances populaires,” Mémoires de la Société 
Royale du Canada, 3° sér., XXxXI (1937), 51-60. 


Roy, Pierre-Georges, “Les Légendes canadiennes,” Les Cahiers des dix, No. 2 
(1937), 45-92. 


Martineau, Alfred, “Les Survivances frangaises en Louisiane,” Revue de P’Al- 
liance Frangaise, juillet 1937, pp. 128-131. 


Read, William A., “Some Louisiana-French Words,” ZFSL, Lx1 (1937), 62-84. 


“Le Bayou et la poésie francaise au Texas,” Y ggdrasill, 25 nov. 1937, p. 131. 
On the founding of the French magazine Le Bayou at Houston. 


Carriére, J. M., Tales from the French Folklore of Missouri. (Northwestern 
University Studies in the Humanities, 1.) Evanston, IIl., Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1937. Pp. viii + 354. 


La Ronciére, Ch.de, “Colonies et survivances francaises aux Etats-Unis,” 
L’Illustration, 10 avril 1937, pp. 361-68. 


3. AMERICAN >FRENCH INFLUENCES. 


McCoy, James C., Jesuit Relations of Canada, 1632-1673. A Bibliography. 
With an Introduction by Lawrence C. Wroth. Paris, Arthur Rau, 1937. Pp. 
xvi+ 310+ [36]. 

Rev. by F. D. Cooper in The Library, xvut (1937), 349-350. 


Seeber, Edward Derbyshire, Anti-Slavery Opinion in France During the Sec- 
ond Half of the Eighteenth Century, (Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance 
Literatures and Languages, Extra Vol. x.) Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1937. Pp. 238. 

Rev. by Melvin D. Kennedy in MP, xxxv (1938), 462-464; by M. Cook in RR, 
XXIX (1938), 291-293. 

Dumas, Jacques, “Les Origines américaines de |’Edit de Tolérance de 1787,” 

Bull. SHPF, txxxvi (1937), 230-235. 


Thomson, Valentine, “Napoléon et l’Amérique,” FAR, 1 (1937), 208-214. 
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Lingelbach, William E., “American Democracy and European Interpreters,” 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, txt (1937), 1-25. 
Illustrated by facsimiles of Tocqueville’s MSS. 


Stoke, Harold W., “De Tocqueville’s Appraisal of Democracy—Then and 
Now,” South Atlantic Quarterly, xxxvi (1937), 14-22. 


Pierson, G. W., “Gustave de Beaumont: Liberal,” FAR, 1 (1937), 307-316. 


Beaumont collaborated with Tocgueville in writing Du systéme pénitentiaire aux 
Etats-Unis et de son application en France (1833). 


Blanck, Jacob, [Note on a French dramatic version of Cooper’s Spy|, Publish- 
ers’ Weekly, CXxx1 (1937), 585. 
This French version, by Angelot and Mazéres (Paris, 1829), is apparently “the first 


published appearance of the novel in play form.” It is not listed in the Spiller and 
Blackburn bibliography of Cooper. 


Howard, Besse D., “The First French Estimate of Emerson,” New England 
Quarterly, x (1937), 447-463. 


A translation of the article by the Comtesse d’Agoult (“Daniel Stern”) in the Revue 
Indépendante of 25 juillet 1846. 


Baudelaire, uvres complétes: traductions. Histoires grotesques et sérieuses, 
par Edgar Poe, Notes et éclaircissements de Jacques Crépet. Paris, Conard, 
1937- 


Charpentier, John, Baudelaire. Paris, Editions Jules Tallandier, 1937. Pp. 253. 


Mainly biographical; but chapter x (“Tentative d’évasion par l’esprit”) contains a 
good discussion of the influence of Poe on Baudelaire. “Edgar Poe incarne 4 ses yeux 
. . . la lutte de l’individu contre l’espéce, du génie contre la sottise” (p. 143). 

Rev. by Gabriel Brunet in Mercure, 1 mai 1937, pp. 567-570. 


Shanks, Edward, Edgar Allan Poe. London and New York, Macmillan, 1937. 
Pp. x+176. 
Pp. 166-176: Poe’s influence in France. 


Rev. by Sculley Bradley in SRL, Sept. 4, 1937, p. 15; in TLS, Feb. 20, 1937, p. 126. 
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Lippincott, Lillian, A Bibliography of the Writings and Criticisms of Edwin 

Arlington Robinson. Boston, F. W. Faxon Co., 1937. Pp. v+86. 

Rev. by Theodore G. Ehrsam in Library Quarterly, vit (1938), 148-150. 
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Clymer, W.B.S., and Charles R. Green, Robert Frost, a Bibliography. Amherst, 
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Rev. by Robert S. Newdick in New England Quarterly, x (10937), 600-601; by D. A. 
Randall in Publishers’ Weekly, cxxx1 (1937), 2034-2035. 


Newdick, Robert S., “Foreign Responses to Robert Frost,” Colophon, n.s., 1 
(1937), 289-290. 
Chevrillon, André, “Emile Hovelaque,” Mercure, 1 mars 1937, pp. 230-254. 


Hovelaque, who visited the United States at various times, was the author of Les 
Etats-Unis et la guerre (Alcan, 1919). 


“Lettres d’Emile Hovelaque,” Mercure, 15 mars 1937, pp. 507-539. 


Simon, J., “L’Amérique telle que l’ont vue les romanciers frangais (1917- 
1937),” EA, 1 (1937), 498-520. 


Spoerri, William T., Te Old World and the New: a Synopsis of Current Euro- 
pean Views on American Civilization. (Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten, 11.) 
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UN GRAND fait domine Vhistoire littéraire en France depuis le milieu 
du siécle dernier: la poésie a été considérée par les plus grands non plus 
comme un moyen d’exprimer des vérités ou des émotions élaborées en 
dehors d’elle, mais comme un instrument de découverte et, pour ainsi 
dire, un sens nouveau. Retrouvant la conception des romantiques alle- 
mands ou, si l’on préfére, le mysticisme anti-intellectualiste de Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, ceux que l’on a appelés (ou qui se sont appelés eux- 
mémes) les poétes “Voyants,”* Hugo depuis son exil Prométhéen, 
Baudelaire, Rimbaud, tous ont accusé la raison (et le langage conven- 
tionnel qui la traduit et la soutient) de mettre un voile de représenta- 
tions factices entre notre esprit et la réalité vivante. 

Le devoir de l’artiste est de reprendre contact avec cette réalité. De- 
voir au sens le plus fort, au sens religieux du mot: il ne s’agit pas d’une 
simple curiosité a satisfaire, il s’agit de retrouver une patrie perdue, un 
état primitif d’Innocence ow rien ne séparait "homme de la vie, un Eden. 
C’est bien vers l’Eden qu’est tourné Rimbaud quand il refuse d’ “étre 
au monde,” comme naguére Novalis quand il cherchait “L’état de nature 
de la Nature, l’époque d’avant le monde.”” L’écrivain italien Ungaretti 
a donc le droit de dire: “Le don que nous a fait la poésie du XIX° siécle 
est un espoir inassouvi d’innocence.’”* 

Mais ce réve d’assumer une mission jusque 14 réservée tour a tour a la 
religion, 4 la philosophie, a la science, n’a paysupprimé les rapports de 
la littérature avec ces derniéres. En leur tournant le dos les Poétes 
Voyants ne peuvent les oublier . . . et c’est un peu*pour cela qu’ils sont 
en méme temps les Poétes Maudits. A une époque ot triomphent le 
“Positivisme” d’Auguste Comte, l’intellectualisme de Taine, l’opti- 
misme matérialiste d’un monde conquis par l’industrie, ces poétes ont 
conscience, avec inquiétude et avec orgueil, d’étre des non-conformistes, 
des hérétiques. De sa tentative d’évasion par Vhallucination volon- 
taire, par “le long et immense déréglement de tous nos sens,’”* Rim- 





1. “Je dis qu’il faut étre Voyant, se faire Voyant.” (Rimbaud, Lettre & Izambard, 13 
mai 1871.) 

2. Cité par Estéve, “La Poésie magique de Novalis,” Revue de Philosophie, 19209. 

3. Cité par Marcel Raymond, De Baudelaire au Surréalisme, Paris, Corréa, 1933, Pp. 47 
(ouvrage d’ure importance exceptionnelle pour l’intelligence de la poésie contemporaine). 

4. Rimbaud, Lettre 4 Izambard déja citée, 
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baud revient avec une sorte de vertige, étourdi come Jacob par une 
présence divine ou plutét brilé comme Dante par un souffle infernal: 
“c’était mal,” dira-t-il finalement en parlant de son dessein. Et sa 
Saison en Enfer est au fond (comme le seront les premiéres ceuvres 
d’André Gide, mais avec bien plus d’accent tragique) V’histoire d’un 
voyage qui ne fut pas fait, d’une ceuvre qui ne fut pas écrite. 

Mais un péril plus insidieux et plus profond attendait ces précurseurs, 
inhérent a leur tentative, intérieur au principe méme de leur art. Ils 
risquaient d’oublier le conseil de Novalis: “réver et tout ensemble ne pas 
réver, cette synthése est lopération du génie.’”’”> En niant toutes les com- 
munes valeurs, en se détournant de la réalité pour chercher ce que 
Baudelaire appelle la “Surnature,”® ils se privaient de tout élément de 
conirdle pour diriger ou juger leur invention et leur expression; ils 
rendaient ainsi leur tache trop facile . . . ou trop difficile. Trop facile, 
parce que, comme le dit Jacques Rividre? a peepee des poétes Symbolistes, 
“leur intelligence va tout de suite jusqu’au bout, ne trouve pas de 
résistance dans les choses qu’elle invente mais coule aussit6t au tra- 
vers.’”” Rien ne les empéche de “crever le plafond de toile” comme le 
Clown de Banville,* rien ne les protége contre la vanité de'leurs caprices 
éclaboussant en fragiles symboles . . . rien sinon leurs scrupules et 
leur ingéniosité. Aussi quand ils sont trés ingénieux et trés scrupuleux, 
comme ce fut le cas de Mallarmé, ils se laissent entrainer par des diffi- 
cultés qui s’alimentent elles-mémes, jusqu’a des subtilités un peu byzan- 
tines . . . ou l’éternelle contemplation de la page blanche, symbole de 
pureté et d’échec. 


'Celui qui veut comprendre la littérature francaise de notre temps 
doit, croyons-nous, essayer avant tout d’expliquer comment les plus 
grands de nos contemporains, Claudel, Proust, Valéry, Giraudoux, tout 
en suivant la route indiquée par les Voyants, ont échappé aux dangers 
que nous venons de signaler. La présente étude est un effort pour 
répondre partiellement a cette question, en ce qui concerne Giraudoux. 
Pour le premier de ces dangers (la conscience d’un désaccord avec la 
vérité officielle de l’époque) la réponse est facile et pourrait étre la 
méme pour tous: c’est que le désaccord a cessé d’exister. Les philosophes 





5. Novalis, Schriften, ed. Kluckhohn, Leipzig, m1, 34 (cité par Albert Béguin, L’Ame 
Romantique et le réve, Marseille, Cahiers du Sud, 1937). 

6. Baudelaire, Salon de 1846, “Delacroix” (contient une des plus claires expressions de la 
théorie ici résumée). Sur le réle, essentiel, de Baudelaire v. la belle étude de M. Pommier, 
“Le Mysticisme de Baudelaire,” Annaies de la Faculté de Strasbourg. 

7. Jacques Riviére, “Le roman d’aventures,” Nouvelle Revue Francaise, tx (1913). 

8. Banville, Odes funambulesques, “Le saut du tremplin,” 1857. 
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et les savants (comme Giraudoux, dans Amphitryon 38, le dit des 
femmes) “font les vérités du soir avec les mensonges du matin.” Quand 
Bergson a souligné le caractére pratique et conventionnel des notions 
construites par l’intelligence et figées par le langage, suggéré et justifié 
des modes de connaissance plus directs que la pensée discursive, il a 
donné aux successeurs de Baudelaire et de Rimbaud ce que Thibaudet 
appelle trés justement “une bonne conscience.”* A cette bonne con- 
science les savants ont aussi contribué pour leur part, en s’intéressant de 
plus en plus a des réalités inaccessibles aux sens (rayons infra-rouge et 
ultra-violet, “ultra-sons,’”® radiations de toutes sortes) et en révélant, 
sous l’univers statique et conservateur de la Physique classique, un 
univers “ondulatoire” qui se crée et se transforme sans cesse."" 
Désormais il devient légitime pour l’écrivain de ne plus considérer 
les étres et les choses comme des blocs définitifs qui attendent leurs 
étiquettes. Giraudoux pourra, aprés Rimbaud, demander a la fantaisie 
le secret d’un Eden toujours regretté. (Tout derniérement dans un article 
sur Charles-Louis Philippe il insistait sur la rareté et sur l’importance 
de “l’innocence en littérature.”)'* Il pourra dans des ceuvres comme 
Suzanne et le Pacifique exprimer avec plus de fraicheur que les utopistes 
du XVIII’ siécle la nostalgie de la terre vierge, des bétes et des plantes 
plus proches, et surtout des 4mes neuves, transparentes au merveilleux 


comme celles des enfants. II n’affectera pas, pour si peu, une angoisse 
orgueilleuse d’ange déchu, mais pluté6t gardera son sourire d’homme du 
monde qui ne se croit ni un monstre ni un héros pour avoir quelque peu 
bousculé les conventions d’un bon sens déja compromis. S’il veut affirmer 
son dédain pour une intelligence toute verbale ne trouve-t-il pas, dans 
ses souvenirs de bon étudiant, des termes trés bergsoniens qu’il n’aura 
plus qu’a fleurir d’exemples ingénieux: 


L’univers était recouvert pour Lemancon plus que pour tout autre d’une croiite 
verbale qui lui cachait les gouffres du chaos. . . . Devant les phases les plus banales 
du cceur, comme |’émotion au printemps devant la premiére cerise . . . il ne disposait 
que d’un langage faux. Le fait que les Allemands construisent des gares gigantesques, 
adorent l’univers et tuent Rathenau, il le résumait par le mot “Mentalité.” . . .1% 


Mais cette sécurité dans la fantaisie et le dédain de la convention est 

9. Thibaudet, Littérature francaise, Paris, Gallimard, p. 335. 

10. Voir Dognon et Biancani, “Les Ultra-Sons et les étres vivants,” Revue de Paris, 15 
mai 1938. 

11. Voir Louis de Broglie, Matiére et lumiére, Paris, Albin Michel; Jean Thibaud, Vie et 
transmutations des atomes, ibid.; et tous les travaux de Jean Perrin en France et du Pro- 
fesseur Whitehead en Amérique. 

12. Giraudoux, “Charles-Louis Philippe,” Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 1°" octobre 1937. 

13. Giraudoux, Juliette au Pays des Hommes, ch. v. 
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commune 4 toute cette génération. La vraie originalité de Giraudoux est 
dans le secret qui lui permet d’associer sa fantaisie a la réalité, de la 
pénétrer d’intelligence. Car ce poéte altéré de fraicheur primitive est 
en méme temps un homme trés intelligent et qui aime se servir de son 
intelligence, un raffiné prét a utiliser toutes les finesses de la civilisation. 
Aussi quand il s’écarte du réel il semble que ce soit suivant une courbe 
arrétée d’avance; s’il fronde les lois de la raison c’est pour leur sub- 
stituer les régles délicieusement subtiles d’un jeu trés intelligent encore. 
Faut-il bien d’ailleurs dire: un jeu? Il nous y invite sans doute. Mais il 
ne faut pas oublier tout ce qu’il peut mettre dans ce jeu de gravité et 
d’amour, comme un de ses personnages favoris révéle sa vieille noblesse, 
son élégance naturelle et sa justesse d’esprit dans l’aisance avec laquelle 
il appréte des salades simples mais fraiches et inattendues. Avec la 
méme aisance, la méme économie de moyen, Giraudoux se ménage . . . 
et nous ménage, les surprises les plus savoureuses. I] me rappelle parfois 
ce marin anglais, imaginé par G. K. Chesterton, qui, parti pour de 
lointaines explorations, fit une légére erreur de calcul et retomba en 
Angleterre, persuadé d’avoir découvert une fle inconnue.* Seulement 
dans le cas de Giraudoux il y a une différence essentielle: c’est lui-méme 
qui détraque un peu la boussole, dédaigneux des iles lointaines, afin de 
retrouver sa patrie, une patrie toute neuve dans un éclairage nouveau. 

Ce n’est pas tout 4 fait l’aventure du Bateau Ivre! Et, pour mieux 


saisir ce qui sépare Giraudoux de Rimbaud, comparons ces deux images: 
les ““Poétes de sept ans” de ce dernier, d’un poing farouche, 


Pour des visions écrasent leur e@il darne.1® 


Giraudoux, lui, nous raconte que dans son enfance il mettait un doigt 
sur son ceil pour voir les objets cernés d’or. Ce geste mesuré qu’aurait 
aimé un sculpteur grec, qui change et embellit le réel sans le masquer, 
nous parait symboliser 4 merveille ce que sera, aprés les “Illuminations” 
des Voyants, l’ironie de Giraudoux. 

L’ironie! voila en effet le secret qui permet 4 Giraudoux de rafraichir 
sa vision sans perdre contact avec la vérité commune. Essayons de 
l’expliquer. 

Si nous consultons notre dictionnaire Larousse, nous trouvons que 
l’ironie est “une figure de langage qui consiste 4 employer les mots sans 
leur donner leur sens véritable ou complet.” Ce n’est pas tout a fait assez 
dire: l’ironie ne concerne pas seulement les mots; elle est aussi une 





14. Gilbert K. Chesterton, Orthodoxy, London, John Lane, 1909, p. 12. 
15. Rimbaud, Premiers Vers, “Les Poétes de sept ans,” 
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attitude d’esprit, presque une méthode de pensée. Elle consiste d’abord, 
il me semble, dans un refus de s’abandonner, un refus d’accepter tel 
qu’il se présente un systéme quelconque (raisonnement, sentiment, 
caractére, etc.) que l’on veut pourtant bien connaitre, ne serait-ce que 
pour mieux le projeter hors de soi. Pour cela elle dissocie son objet par 
une analyse, patiente et méthodique chez un Socrate, sommaire et ful- 
gurante chez un Voltaire, pour découvrir ou mettre en valeur des élé- 
ments jusqu’alors inapercus. Puis elle reconstruit une synthése nouvelle, 
mettant en général au premier plan le détail qui diminue, rapprochant 
les termes contradictoires, dénongant par d’énergiques raccourcis la con- 
fusion choquante de valeurs trés inégales. Pour que l’ironie atteigne 
son plein effet on doit pouvoir reconnaitre l’objet initial, mais le voir 
avec des yeux neufs, presque toujours moins indulgents. 

Mais cette derniére condition, quoique fort commune, n’est pas indis- 
pensable. Certains romantiques allemands reconnaissaient déja une 
ironie que nous pourrions appeler positive ou sympathique, que Fried- 
rich Schlegel, son inventeur, justifies rés par le raisonnement 
suivant:"® si le réle de l’artiste est d’atteindre la vérité originale des 
choses derriére leur représentation commune et pratique, il aura tou- 
jours pour double devoir la négation de son objet et sa recréation. En 
facilitant la premiére, Vironie rend possible la seconde. Excellente 
formule, dont Tieck en Allemagne, trés consciemment, Musset™ en 
France (sans la connaitre) devaient tirer d’heureux effets. Mais en 
général le romantique, emporté par son élan créateur, son goit de 
l’étrange, ne garde pas le détachement, la lucidité nécessaires pour bien 
manier l’ironie. 

Chez Giraudoux au contraire l’analyse reste lucide mais en méme 
temps presque tendre pour découvrir dans les choses des aspects a la 
fois plus vrais et plus frais. 

Par exemple, au lieu de se plonger, de se perdre, comme les roman- 
tiques, dans la vie confuse de la Nature, il semble s’en détacher, la 
reconstruire, lui imposer un ordre humain. Méme la terre vierge de 
Suzanne, dans le Pacifique, est disposée comme le cabinet d’un savant 
méthodique et méme un peu maniaque: une ile pour les oiseaux, une ile 
pour les quadrupédes, une fle pour les dieux."* Cette nature est machinée 
comme un décor; mais.nous sentons mieux quelle place est laissée 4 la 
fantaisie par la distraction ou la liberté du machiniste: 





16. Voir le chapitre I’ “ironie romantique” dans le livre de Ricarda Huch, Les Roman- 
tiques Allemands, trad. francaise par André Babelon, Paris, Grasset, p. 225 ff. 

17. Dans Fantasio par exemple. 

18. Suzanne et le Pacifique, Paris, Emile-Paul, ch. v et vi. 
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Les couleurs ont été recollées trop vite, les feuilles sont carmin ou pourpre, les 
fruits sont verts dés qu’ils sont mfrs.?® 


Parfois méme il aime ramener un paysage a un schéma trés sec, géomé- 
trique: 


Des ramiers volaient mais perpendiculairement a la route.?° 


Le vent du sud tombait sur le vent d’est, perpendiculaire; et des souffles nord-est- 
sud-ouest vous caressaient 4 angle droit.?1 


Mais qui ne retrouverait dans l’excés méme de cette raideur une formule 
de fraicheur, de poésie, comme dans certains dessins japonais et dans 
ces tableaux primitifs ou (l’exemple est de Giraudoux lui-méme) le 
glaive du bourreau coupe bien perpendiculairement un rayon de soleil 
avant de décapiter le martyr. 

Le méme procédé vaut exactement pour les étres. Giraudoux aime les 
simplifier, les ramener a un trait, un mot, ce qui est en général le secret 
du comique. Mais lui ne veut pas les ridiculiser: il veut nous faire 
toucher dans ce qu’elle a de plus pur, de si simple, la réalité essentielle 
d’une ame: 

Amour! . . . disait Nenetza. C’était son mot de réponse 4 toutes les attentions de la 
nature, aux poissons volants, aux oiseaux flottants. Je lui demandai pourquoi elle 


employait toujours ce mot: ce n’était pas un tic; c’est qu’elle pensait bien toujours, 
me répondit-elle, quelque chose comme Amour.?? 


Giraudoux emploie dans le méme sens un autre procédé de Vironie, 
un des plus usités en polémique: la confusion de valeurs inégales (les 
derniéres lignes de Candide en sont un bon exemple). Mais chez lui 
l'intention polémique disparait: 


Gérard se trouvait sucer une paille et, jouissance exactement égale, il avait deux 
cent mille francs de rente. Il portait une ombre de merle sur le front et, pesée 
équivalente sur ]’ame, la silhouette d’une fiancée riche, pure et dénommée Juliette.** 


La confusion de plans ici ne veut pas ridiculiser le héros mais faire 
surgir de l’innocence du demi-sommeil un univers plus frais, délivré des 
échelles de valeur trop rigides; elle libére des ressemblances inattendues, 
de ces métaphores qui sont, comme Proust I’a montré, l’essence méme 
de tout art. 

Plus généralement nous pourrions dire que l’ironie de Giraudoux unit 





. Ibid., p. 205. 

. Adorable Clio, Paris, Emile-Paul, p. 3. 

. Suzanne et le Pacifique, p. 1. 

. Suzanne et le Pacifique, p. 55. 

. Juliette au Pays des Hommes, p. t. 

. Passim, mais surtout dans A l’Ombre des jeunes filles en fleur, 11, 127 ff. 
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indissolublement la réalité et le réve, ou plutdt la réalité conventionnelle 
et la réalité profonde. Car, comme elle repose sur un effet de surprise, 
sur le sentiment d’une différence, elle suppose chez le lecteur mais 
d’abord chez I’auteur /a vision simultanée, la comparaison constante de 
deux termes. Et ainsi Giraudoux se trouve protégé par son ironie méme 
contre le danger dont nous parlions au début. Pour lui, étre original ce 
ne sera pas créer “ex nihilo,” plonger dans l’inconnu ou dans l’absurde, 
“aller rouler dans les étoiles,” comme le Clown déja nommé. Ce sera 
prendre conscience de sa personnalité contre une réalité précise, ou 
mieux en s’appuyant a une réalité (il fut jadis quelque peu, je crois, 
champion de saut a la perche). 

Encore faut-il que le point d’appui soit solide, c’est a dire que le 
premier terme de la comparaison soit familier au lecteur. C’est peut- 
étre pour cela qu’il préfére donner pour cadre a sa fantaisie ce terroir 
de la province francaise qui semble la proie indiquée du romancier réa- 
liste. Son premier livre s’appelle Provinciales, ses héroines les plus 
hardies vivent 4 Bellac dans le Limousin et son héros le plus poétique 
est un droguiste dans Jntermezzo. Pourtant quelque chose vaut mieux 
pour son dessein que la réalité méme la plus commune: c’est la “vérité 
historique” simplifiée et fixée par le travail des générations. Giraudoux, 
qui fut Normalien, apprit lhistoire et fort bien pour pouvoir avec plus 
de plaisir prendre avec elle toutes les libertés, la transformer en jeu, se 
délivrant, et nous délivrant avec lui, du plus rigoureux des détermi- 
nismes, celui du fait accompli. 

Mais quelque chose a plus de réalité encore que l’histoire, au moins 
une réalité qui nous est plus familiére, plus nécessaire, ce sont les his- 
toires, les légendes éternelles dont les grands poétes ont bercé l’humanité. 
Rien ne peut mieux servir de point d’appui 4 son ironie*’ et c’est dans 
les sujets déja traités . . . 37 fois** qu’il faudra chercher le véritable 
Giraudoux. N’assimilons pas d’ailleurs (comme on I’a fait parfois) 
ce goiit pour les thémes connus avec celui de nos classiques. Ceux-ci 
dédaignaient la besogne d’inventer une histoire, pour mieux se con- 
sacrer a la perfection de la forme et a la vérité des caractéres. Giraudoux 
au fond s’intéresse peu aux caractéres (sauf peut-étre 4 ceux des jeunes 
filles qui sont pour lui moins des réalités que des possibles délicieuse- 
ment improbables) ; je dirai méme qu’il se méfie des caractéres dans la 
mesure ou, pour étre eux-mémes, ils pourraient limiter sa liberté; car 





25. Aprés ce que nous avons dit de l’ironie chez les romantiques il est curieux de constater 
que plusieurs l’ont appliquée au méme usage, surtout Tieck dans des ceuvres comme Barbe- 
Bleue et méme Goethe dans certains aspects de Faust ou d’lphigénie. 

26. Voir Amphitryon 38. 
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c’est elle qu’il va affirmer, comme un enfant ou comme un dieu, en trans- 
formant en jeux ces vieilles histoires solennelles ou tragiques. Il nous 
rappelle ces jongleurs qui, en entrant sur le théatre, semblent s’aviser 
soudain que tous les objets familiers, assiettes, chaises . . . poignards 
parfois, ne sont la que pour voltiger, sont transformés en oiseaux. Ce 
miracle de légéreté n’a rien de commun, évidemment, avec la parodie, 
prompte 4 saisir la note fausse, 4 humilier un sujet en le transposant, en 
y mélant des détails mesquins, pour nous délivrer par le rire de l’impor- 
tune obiigation d’admirer. Chez Giraudoux, en effet, l’analyse de 
Vironie, au lieu de dissoudre l’ceuvre imitée, découvre des éléments 
inapercus qui enrichissent, renouvellent le theme au lieu de l’amoindrir. 
Ainsi pour nous tous l’Odyssée c’est Ulysse, uniquement. Mais que 
deviendraient les aventures qu’elle raconte vues avec les yeux d’Elpenor, 
le plus obscur des Grecs? Poser cette question ce n’est pas entreprendre 
une sorte d’ “Homére Travesti,” mais éclairer de poésie homérique la 
plus humble humanité. 

Les trente sept auteurs qui avaient raconté la légende d’Amphitryon 
se bornaient 4 nous apprendre que Jupiter avait pris la forme du 
général Thébain, comme si c’était simple, comme si le probléme le plus 
passionnant enfermé dans cette histoire n’était pas ce passage de la 
divinité 4 Phumanité: 

MERCURE: Et ce ciel qu’en pensez vous? 

JupPITER: Ce ciel? Je pense qu’il est 4 moi, et beaucoup plus depuis que je suis 
mortel que lorsque j’étais Jupiter! Et ce systéme solaire, je pense qu’il est bien 
petit et la terre immense, et je me sens soudain plus beau qu’Apollon, plus brave que 


Mars, et pour la premiére fois je me vois, je me crois, je me sens maitre des Dieux. 
MERCURE: Alors vous voila vraiment homme; vous pouvez y aller!?* 


Amusante plaisanterie, mais plaisanterie, dira-t-on? Mais si Jupiter 
malgré tout reste dieu, et s’il se heurte non pas a la simple fidélité 
conjugale d’Alcméne, mais 4 son patriotisme humain, a sa solidarité 
avec tout ce qui est terrestre, mortel, contre ]’éternel, alors le détail 
plaisant du début sert de base 4 un renouvellement du sujet . . . qui n’est 
pas un amoindrissement. 

Et dans la fameuse histoire des Atrides, si riche en atrocités, une seule 
chose intéresse le Mendiant, meneur de jeu: est-ce que vraiment Electre 
a fait tomber son frére quand il était petit? “C’est cette histoire de 
poussé ou de pas poussé que je voudrais connaitre.”** Et cela non pas 





27. Amphitryon 38, acte I, sc. 5. 
28. Electre, acte 1, sc. 13. 
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pour rétrécir le drame, mais pour y méler une inquiétude nouveile, une 
sorte de complexe Freudien. 

Liironie d’ailleurs ne sert pas seulement 4 découvrir par l’analyse 
des points de vue nouveaux; elle préserve aussi la pureté lumineuse 
d’un sujet contre ces éléments déformants que sont les émotions trop 
fortes, transforme la passion en tendresse, le désespoir en mélancolie.”° 
Ainsi ce jardinier dont Euripide fait le fiancé d’Electre, il est bien in- 
téressant ce pauvre homme perdu dans toutes ces histoires de rois. Mais 
Giraudoux ne veut pas nous faire pleurer sur lui, pas plus que sur “le 
pauvre Holopherne” dans sa Judith. Alors une légére dose d’ironie et la 
nuance et le jeu triompheront: 


LE JARDINIER: C’est ma nuit de noces que je passe ici tout seul (merci d’étre 1a!) 
et jamais je n’en aurai d’autre, et le sirop d’orange que j’avais préparé pour Electre 
c’est moi qui ai da le boire . . . il n’en reste pas une goutte (c’était une nuit de noces 
longue) .. . alors, avec un coeur aussi serré et cette amertume dans la bouche (c’est 
amer au fond l’orange) je viens vous parler de la joie.*° 


On peut dans ces quelques lignes voir par quel dosage minutieux d’ironie 
Giraudoux protége ses personnages contre l’emphase mélodramatique 
et en fait non des prétextes a sensiblerie mais des objets de connaissance. 

Mais par l’ironie il sait surtout se protéger lui-méme (comme les 
Anglais par humour, comme les Normaliens, ses condisciples, par ce 


qu’ils appellent en leur argot “le canular”) contre le supréme péril des 
créateurs: prendre trop au sérieux eux-mémes et leur création. Les 
romantiques n’y ont pas échappé: ils ont trop souvent répété la ques- 
tion: “Qui de nous, qui de nous va devenir un Dieu?” Rimbaud plus 
que tout autre a été victime de ce péché d’angélisme. Giraudoux, lui, 
ne veut étre ni un prophéte ni un ange (ou alors il serait sans doute 
comme cet ange souriant de Reims si lucide et si indulgent). Mais 
surtout ce qu’il ne veut pas c’est avoir l’air dupe de son art; il met 
une sorte de coquetterie 4 s’en détacher, il joue 4 en déceler tous les 
“trucs,” 4 en railler toutes les lois, comme s’il se regardait lui-méme 
écrire, sans indulgence; par exemple il souligne ironiquement qu’il com- 
mence la “scéne a faire”: 


Cette paleur des lévres, cette minuscule ride sur le front de l’héroine, c’est a cela 
que se reconnait la Tragédie. C’est le moment ou les machinistes font silence, ot 





29. Giraudoux insiste sur l'importance de cette pureté, de cette intelligibilité de la 
tragédie, dans son bel article sur “Jean Racine,” Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 1° décembre 
1929, et, sous une forme plus piquante, dans la parabase d’Electre: “La tragédie, avec ses 
incestes, ses parricides, c’est de la pureté, c’est 4 dire en somme de l’innocence.” 

30. Electre, Lamento du Jardinier. 
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le souffieur souffle plus bas, ot les spectateurs frémissent d’apprendre ce qu’ils savent 
de toute éternité.** 


Voila la supréme audace de l’ironie: celle qui se retourne contre l’ceuvre 
elle-méme, découvre sans pitié l’envers du décor. Le miracle c’est que, 
au lieu de tuer l’émotion, elle la voile seulement de pudeur. 

En écrivant ce mot nous nous rendons compte qu’il était depuis 
longtemps dans notre esprit: lironie n’est au fond que la forme la 
plus narquoise, c’est 4 dire la plus pudique, de la pudeur. Tout dans 
son art la révéle. S’il se surprend en flagrant délit de lyrisme, il multi- 
plie comiquement les exclamations, en nous prévenant que son pro- 
fesseur de grec lui a laissé la manie des vocatifs. S’il brode tant d’ingé- 
nieuses métaphores qui nous proposent tant de ressemblances in- 
soupconnées, c’est pour ne pas avoir l’air de nous imposer, comme Hugo 
par exemple, un rapport nécessaire, indissoluble, avec la force d’une 
hallucination. Non! lui se contente de jeter entre les choses des fils bril- 
lants et légers qu’un souffle, son propre caprice, peut faire évanouir et 
remplacer. 

Cette horreur d’étre pris ou de se prendre trop au sérieux, ce dédain 
des sentiments ou des sujets tout faits, ce désir de garder un caractére 
gratuit 4 son art, 4 son ironie méme, expliquent l’immense prestige de 
Giraudoux sur une génération qui a eu exactement les mémes pudeurs. 

Mais il ne faudrait pas en conclure que Giraudoux est incapable 
d’idées ou de coléres: il lui arrive de rendre a l’ironie son réle classique 
contre quelqu’un, contre le Robinson Crusoé de Daniel de Foé; qui a si 
mal tiré parti de son ile déserte, “marchant toujours sur l’Equateur avec 
des ombrelles comme sur un fil de fer . . . encombrant déja sa pauvre 
ile, comme sa nation devait faire le monde, de pacotille et de fer blanc 
... le seul homme peut étre, tant je le trouvais tatillon et superstitieux, 
que je n’aurais pas aimé rencontrer dans une ile”’;** ou contre le Reben- 
dart de Bella “qui croit toujours parler au pied de sa propre statue” 
et dont chaque mot trahit la cause des morts. 

Dans ses ceuvres les plus récentes Giraudoux semble d’ailleurs ac- 
centuer ce caractére. Est-ce l’influence de l’Age? Est-ce celle du théatre 
ou les spectateurs veulent plus ou moins trouver un écho a leurs pré- 
occupations? Ne serait-ce pas plutdt sous la pression d’événements qui 
rendent de plus en plus difficile le Jeu? En tout cas quelques-uns des 
mots avec lesquels il semblait vouloir jongler sont retombés avec un 
bruit lourd: le mot “Guerre” dans “La Guerre de Troie” le mot “Jus- 
tice” dans “Electre.” 





31. Electre, acte 1, scéne 2. 
32. Suzanne et le Pacifique, p. yt. 
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Giraudoux a sans doute le droit, peut-étre le devoir de mettre son-art 
au service de l’action; mais nous regretterons pour notre part la 
pure poésie de sa jeunesse, l’Eden perdu, 


Vinnocent Paradis plein de plaisirs furtifs 


Faut-il le regretter d’ailleurs? N’est-ce pas la force et la dignité de 
cette ceuvre de rester malgré sa légéreté en contact constant avec la 
terre, comme Suzanne, dans son ile heureuse, ne peut oublier l'Europe, 
ou comme la danseuse que nous montre Paul Valéry (Quittons sur 
cette image de Danse cette ceuvre bondissante et précise! )— 

Elle est une femme qui danse, et qui cesserait divinement d’étre femme, si le bond 
qu’elle a fait, elle y pouvait obéir jusqu’ aux nues. Mais comme nous ne pouvons aller 
a l’infini, ni dans le réve ni dans la veille, elle . . . cesse d’étre oiseau, flocon, idée,— 
d’étre enfin tout ce qu’il plut a la flite qu’elle fit, car la méme terre qui I’a en- 
voyée, la rappelle, et la rend toute haletante 4 sa nature de femme.** 


RENE EscANDE DE MESSIERES 
Wellesley College 





33. Paul Valéry, L’Ame et la danse, pp. 17-18. 
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Historia destructionis Troiae. By Guido de Columnis. Edited by Nathaniel 
Edward Griffin. Cambridge, The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1936. Pp. 
xvii + 293. 

In 1907, Dr. Griffin published the first part of his doctoral dissertation, 
Dares and Dictys, An Introduction to the Study of Mediaeval Versions of the 
Story of Troy. He dealt chiefly with the centuries-old moot-point, the existence 
of a Greek Dictys, which was indeed proven up to the hilt by the publication, 
in the same year, among the Tebtunis papyri, of fragments of the Greek text, 
written not later than 200 A.D. This was the necessary preliminary work to a 
study of the origins of the mediaeval Troy legend. Now, in his edition of 
Guido’s work, Dr. Griffin makes a most important contribution to the history 
of that legend in what might be called its mid-career. He has at last supplied 
the scholarly world with what he calls a composite text of a book which has 
not been printed since 1494, and since copies of that and of the eight earlier 
editions are not easily accessible, this text now offers the opportunity to sub- 
stantiate or correct studies not only in regard to derivatives of the work in 
many languages, but also in regard to the sources of Guido, Dr. Griffin might 
have made his task an easy one by reprinting the abridged and “much doc- 
tored” text of one of the incunabula, or of a single manuscript chosen as the 
best, but he has adopted the wiser plan of reconstructing the text on the basis 
of the oldest manuscript known to him, written at Naples in 1338, only fifty- 
one years after the completion of the work;* he has added a number of readings 
taken from four other later manuscripts, three from the 1486 imprint, more 
from Guido’s direct source, the Roman de Troie, and hints from the German, 
English and Italian translations. A comparison of his Latin text and its 
variant readings shows that Constans, in his conscientious edition of Benoit 
de Sainte-More’s work, has often adopted inferior readings, and only now, 
with the wealth of variants in the lists of names, can one state with assurance 
that the French, and not the Latin work, was the source of the Trojan ma- 
terial in the encyclopedic Italian work L’/ntelligenza. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Griffin, in his discussion of the incunabula (pages 
xix-xx), has not made use of the last volume, published two years ago, of the 
Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, a better authority than that cited, on the 
date of the editio princeps (“um 1475,” instead of “about 1473”), and if this 
edition was printed in the Netherlands, that certainly does not mean that it was 
Dutch any more than was the undated edition of John of Westphalia, or of 





1. Dr. Griffin discovered, unfortunately at an advanced stage in his task, that it was 
inferior to the next oldest manuscript, written sixteen years later. 
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Paderborn, printed at Louvain. As the three editions of 1486, 1489, and 1494 
have been ascribed without question to the press of Georg Husner, the only 
variants would be those due to corrections made in the course of printing, a 
procedure which has inspired the truism that duplicates of incunabula do not 
exist. Further, the Gesamtkatalog would have called Dr. Griffin’s attention to 
two editions without date, printer or place of printing: No. 7229, printed at 
Strassburg by the printer of the Vitae patrum, ca. 1485, and No. 7227 which 
has had the distinction not shared by any other edition of having its first two, 
and its final pages reproduced.* The Gesamtkatalog has rejected Claudin’s 
ascription of this last-named edition to the press of Gaspard Ortuin and Pierre 
Schenck at Lyon, as was suggested to him by that bibliographical genius, 
Robert Proctor, in favor of the latter’s later ascription of it to the press of 
Jean Croquet, Geneva, ca. 1480. 

La storia della guerra di Troia, data in luce dagli Accademici della Fucina, 
Napoli, 1665 (Griffin, page xv), attributed by the editors to Guido himself, is 
generally accepted as having been made in 1321 by a Florentine notary, Fil- 
lipo Ceffi, to whom is also attributed a prose translation of Ovid’s Heroides, 
made between 1320 and 1330. This edition was based on a copy of a manu- 
script in the library of the Granduca of Florence, and variants of the text are 
to be found in the earlier edition, unknown to the editors, printed at Milano 
in 1481 (Gesamtkatalog, No. 7242) and in citations from one manuscript in 
the first three editions of the Vocabolario della Crusca, and from another manu- 
script in the fourth edition.* 

Henceforth there will be no occasion for discussion concerning the title of 
the work and the name of the author (pages xv-xvi): the familiar Historia 
must give way to Historia destructionis Troiae, and “Guido de Colum(p)na” 
to “Guido de Colum(p)nis.” But one wonders why in the Jncipit and in the 
Prologue (pages 3, 4) Dr. Griffin accepts “de Columpna,” which most certainly 
has not the consensus either of all the manuscripts or of all the incunabula. He 
fails to accept the suggestion of E. Gorra (Testi inediti di storia trojana, 1887, 
p- 137, 0.2) that Guido had a place- and not a family-name.* E. Monaci called 
attention to another relic of classical antiquity: 

C’é, é vero, un Capo delle Colonne, ma non in Sicilia, bensi nella Calabria 
Ulteriore; 14 dove sorgea il tempio di Giunone Lacinia, delle cui ruine mutd 
nel capo il nome.°® 





2. C. Claudin, Histoire de ’imprimerie en France, 11, 420-421; A. W. Pollard, Catalogue 
of Manuscripts and Early Printed Books of the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan, 1907, 1, 44. 

3. Apostolo Zeno in G. Fontanini, Biblioteca dell’eloquenza italiana, 1753, U1, 154. 

4. The Italian scholar may have erred in supposing it was the “locus Columpnarum,” 
which Guido identified with Terranuova (op. cit., pp. 113-114). 

5. “Di Guido delle Colonne trovadore e della sua patria,” Rendi Conti della R. Accademia 
dei Lincei. Classe di scienze morali, storiche e filologiche. Serie quarta, 1 (1892), 194-196; 
on the ruins cf. H. Philipp, Paulys Real-Encyclopidie der classischen Altertumwissenschaft, 
x1 (1925), coll. 345-346; K. Baedeker, Southern Italy and Sicily, 16th ed., 1912, p. 270. 
I have not failed to note other places “delle Colonne” mentioned by F. Torraca, Studi su 
la lirica italiana del duecento, 1902, pp. 413-416. 
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This statement would seem to furnish a clue to the place from which Guido 
derived his name. Even if the Capo di Colonne is not in Sicily, it is only a 
little north of it on the eastern coast of Calabria, closely connected by sea 
with Messina, an important port, and as such frequently mentioned in Italian 
sailing directions going back to medieval times, and also in what has been 
called a geographical litany. What reason was there but local patriotism for 
Guido to introduce (page 12) a longer account of Calabria than of any other 
section of Italy, the text of his two authorities, Ovid (Met., xiv, 457-511) and 
Isidore (Etymologiae, xii, 7, 28-29) being metamorphosed as much as was any 
of the characters of the poet’s work? Again in rewriting Isidore’s account of the 
“Diomediae aves”: 


Sunt autem circa Apuliam in insula Diomedia inter scopulos litorum et saxa voli- 
tantes, 


he deliberately changed their habitat from Apulia to Calabria; as in his ig- 
norance he transforms Ovid’s “Cytheria” (xiv, 487) into Circe, from whose 
perilous island they are brought as birds: 


Dyomedes etiam, licet fuerit de Grecia oriundus, qui in Troyano bello tanta de 
se miraculosa commisit, Troya deleta . . . inhabitauit Calabriam. Cuius socios narrauit 


Ouidius Circem, Solis filiam, in volucres transformasse, in Calabriam a Dyomede 
delatas. 


Was there a hint too of Guido’s own Greek ancestry in his wonderful in- 
terpretation: 


De quarum auium genere dicit Ysidorus multas fuisse productas que aues 
Diomedee sunt dicte, eam naturam habentes ut cognoscant hominem Latinum a 
Greco discernere. Quare Grecos Calabrie incolas colunt et Latinos fugiunt, si qui 
sunt, 


of Isidore’s statement: 


. judicant inter suos et advenas. Namsi Graecus est, propius accedunt et 
blandiunt; si alienigena, morsu inpugnant et vulnerant, lacrimosis quasi vocibus 
dolentes vel suam mutationem vel regis interitum. Nam Diomedes ab Illyriis inter- 
emptus est? 


Dr. Griffin (page xvi) does not mention the possibility of Guido’s being the 
author of other works, and yet it is a matter worthy of attention. Gorra (op. 
cit., pp. 102-103), alone among modern scholars, has discussed the statements 
of the older literary historians and bibliographers, according to which Guido 
accompanied Edward I in 1273 on his return from his crusade in Palestine to 
England, where he wrote a Chronicon magnum in thirty books, and an His- 
toria de regibus et rebus Angliae, Gorra simply refused to accept these state- 
ments, instead of undertaking to examine the basis for them. This is not the 





6. K. Kretschmer, Die italienischen Portolane des Mittelalters. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Kartographie und Nautik, 1909, p. 618; A. Ive, “Le ‘Sante Parole,’ tratte da un codice 
fiorentino del secolo XV,” ZRP, xxxtv (1910), 325. 
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place to set forth the great possibility of the journey of Guido to England, 
after meeting its new king at the court of his uncle Charles, at Messina, during 
the winters of 1271-72 and 1272-73. There cannot be any doubt of the exist- 
ence of the second work mentioned, and indeed the first work may be the same 
one under a different name, to judge from the title given in the introduction to 
the German Chronicle (1424) of Dietrich Englehus—the “Theodor Engel- 
ghurio” of Fabricius (Gorra, op. cit., p. 105, n. 1)—“‘Gwido von den sulen, de 
screif de Brittenkroneken in xxxv boke,” which he cites a number of times 
in the course of his narrative.’ Further, in Dietrich’s Latin Nova chronica, of 
which there are two redactions, one written in 1423, the other in 1426,* among 
the sources mentioned is the work of “Guido de Columnis, qui scripsit Chroni- 
con Britannorum xxxv libris,”® which the author however does not cite in the 
text, where, in the very brief references to English history, the only authority 
given is the Speculum historiale of Vincent de Beauvais, the model for his own 
work. But on the other hand, under the year 1287 he has: “Guido de Columnis 
Doctor claruit. Scripsit inter caetera xxxv. librorum de Bello Trojano, qui hic 
saepius allegatur in Chronica.’° And in fact, his whole account of the Trojan 
war is an abstract of Guido’s work, ending with the phrase: “Haec est con- 
clusio operis, dicit Guido de Columnis,” and followed by the epitaphs of 
Hector and Achilles (Guido, p. 274; Leibnitz, op. cit., 11, 897-989). The men- 
tion of the thirty-five books of the Chronicon Britannorum and of the de Bello 
Trojano seems to lead to two conclusions: (1) that the author of both works 
was one and the same, who divided both his works into the same number of 
books, and (2) that Guido himself was responsible for the headings to the 
Prologue, and to the books of the Historia, which Dr. Griffin has bracketed, 
believing “they were, in all probability, later scribal additions” (Page xvi). 

It might be argued that the German chronicler made use of a unique manu- 
script of the Chronicon Britannorum, in which it was wrongly attributed to 
Guido. But Robert Fabyan—the “Fabrianus” of Vossius and Fabricius**—in 
his New Chronicles of England and of France, completed in 1504,’* made ex- 
tensive use of “Guydo de Columpna wryter of Stories” (Ed. H. Ellis, pages 
8, 195) and of “a cronyculer namyd Guydo, or Guy” (page 346), citing from 
him on exclusively English history, down to 1201 (page 320), no less than 
fifty times (and of these citations he is the sole authority twenty times). He 
was considered particularly strong in chronology (pages 8, 70, 84, 94, 97), 
more authoritative than Higden’s Polychronicon (pages 66, 207), except when 





7. L. von Heinemann, “Ueber die Deutsche Chronik und andere historische Schriften,” 
Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, x11 (1888), 175, 177- 

8. Ibid., p. 180. 

9. J. G. Leibnitz, Scriptores rerum brunsvicensium, 1710, 1, 979. 

10. Ibid., p. 112. 

11. Gorra, op. cit., pp. 103, 104, N. I. 

12. Ed H. Ellis, 1811, p. 681; cf. C. L. Kingsford, English Historical Literature in the 
Fifteenth Century, 1913, pp. 103-106. 
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the latter was confirmed by Bede (pages 80-87).’* Fabyan’s estimate of the 
trustworthiness of Guido is summed up in his discussion on the British kings 
(page 29): 

But for it semeth to me, that of all suche Auctours as I have redde or seen, Guydo 


de Columpna reherceth most breuely the passe time of the sayd kyngs, therfore 
I purpose here to reherce his sayings as he hathe lefte it to vs in laten. 


By the irony of fate Fabyan only knew the Historia destructionis Troiae 
through Caxton’s Recuyell of the Histories of Troye, the translation of Raoul 
Lefevre’s Recueil des histoires de Troye, which was in turn a version of the 
Latin text and Fabyan believed the Latin text to be the work of Homer (page 
36; cf. page xiv): 

Homerus that wrote the dedys and Actys of the Grekes, the whiche shewed and 


put in memorye all the noble Actes by theym doon. And specyally in the Recuyll or 
boke made by hym of the Siege of Troye. 


A suggestion may be made as to Guido’s reason for locating the “columpne 
Herculis” at the Moorish town of Safi (Saphy) contrary to the usual tradition, 
which locates them on Spanish soil (page 10; cf. page 291). It was because 
he had picked up the same information as the authors of the Portulane con- 
cerning a sailing-point in regard to “una torre che a nome zafir (Saffi; Safi; 
Safia).”"* He equated this “torre” with the “Columpnas” at Terranuova, of 
which he had so much to say. Guido’s preference in the same passage for 
“Secta” to the classical “Ceuta” was due to the same source of information, 
since the Arabic place-name “Septah” was transliterated in the Portulane by 
“Septa,” “Secta” and “Septa.” 

In his much amplified paraphrase (pages 46-50) of Benoit’s description of 
the second Troy, unlike his translator Lydgate, Guido was not troubled “For 
lak of termys longyng to pat arte,” for he shows an acquaintance with archi- 
tectural terms, and Dr. Griffin in his notes on the text, which should soon be 
forthcoming, will be able to compare details in it with similar phrases in de- 
scriptions of medieval buildings. Note for example in the present text pages 
49-50: 

Huius Ylion murorum superficies . . . non ex lactee calcis nitida forte dealbatura 


uiuebat, cum tota esset lapidibus incrustata marmoreis, in multorum uarietate dis- 
tincta colorum et in diuersarum ymaginum celaturis 


and Gui de Bazoches’s description of his house: 


In hiis (thalamis) certant Pario marmori parietes candidati; laquearia vario 
colorum splendore renident.?® 





13. And there are times when he must even be corrected by the Fleur des histoires 
(p. 155). 

14. Kretschmer, of. cit., pp. 344, 683. 

15. L. Demaison, La Vie de chateau dans les Ardennes au XII* siécle, d’aprés le chroni- 
queur Gui de Bazoches, 1912, p. 11. 
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To give full measure, Guido adds a list of artificers and tradesmen, of which 
there is no hint in the Roman de Troie. This was evidently based on a list 
similar to those found in early medieval Greek-Latin glossaries’* and in the 
Old-High German Henrici Summarium (after 1007),’* in which the words 
were Classified according to the subject-matter, an arrangement which was 
continued in the Dictionarius of John of Garland,’* and in other medieval 
compilations. Additions to this basic source, and further glosses on some of 
the words may be safely ascribed to Guido. One may well question the reading 
“le<c>ticarius” (48, 3-4). When it occurs as the lemma for ~A:vorot6¢, in 
a single glossary, the editor suggested that it was a mistake for “lectucarius” 
the lemma found in several other glossaries,’® “bed- or bedstead-maker, up- 
holsterer, cabinet-maker,” which comes quite properly into a list of artificers, 
and which was translated in the alliterative Geste H ystoriale of the Destruction 
of Troye, vs. 1597, by “coucheurs,” and which has survived in a modern 
Romance derivative with great semantic changes.”° Dr. Griffin, in his all too 
brief “Glossary of uncommon words” (pages 277-279), omits “lectiarius” as a 
classical word. It may be doubted whether Guido knew either the word with 
the meaning “litter- or sedan-bearer,” or the occupation, even though the 
aging hero of Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard rode from Sciacca to Girgenti 
in a “lettica” borne by mules several centuries later. Dr. Griffin likewise fails 
to cite “gineciarius” (page 48, 16), as a classical word, but certainly, it did 
not have the classical meaning “overseer of a seraglio,” but rather “weaver,” 
the meaning of its lemma “textor,” which Dr. Griffin has cited. The phrase 
“argiroprate, id est distractores argenti” (page 48, 20-21) probably had its 
source in Uguiccione da Pisa’s Derivationes, completed ca. 1200:** “Argi- 
roprate, argenti distractores” (Oxford, Bodl. MS Laud 26, fol. 12, col. 2), and 
philologists have commented on the gloss “arilatores, quos mercatores uul- 
gariter appellamus” (page 48, 19-20).?* But the phrase “tignarii, qui uehicula 
scilicet rotis uolubilibus sociant,” gives an interpretation of a word quite un- 
known to classical and medieval Latin, where, when it has not the general 
meaning of carpenters or house-builders (cf. V. Mortet et P. Deschamps, 
Recueil de textes relatifs a V histoire de architecture . .. en France au moyen 
dge, vol. 11, 1929, pp. 22, n. 3, 23), it is defined either as “qui tecta tignis tegit” 
(Goetz, op. cit., 1, 309, 69), or, following the Réglements sur les arts et 
métiers de Paris, rédigés au XIII* siecle, et connus sous le nom du Livre des 





16. G. Goetz, Corpus glossariorum Latinorum, vol. 1, De glossariorum origine et fatis, 
1023, Pp. 20-23. 

17. E. Steinmeyer and E. Sievers, Die althochdeutschen Glossen, 111, 182-188; IV, 712. 

18. A. Scheler, “Trois traités de lexicographie du XIII°® siécle,” Jahrbuch fiir romanische 
und englische Literatur, v1, 142-162; cf. P. Meyer, “Les Manuscrits francais de Cambridge,” 
R, xxxvi, 488. 

19. Goetz, op. cit., 111, 271, 26; VI, 632. 

20. W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanische etymologisches Worterbuch, 3d ed., 2064a. 

21. Goetz, op. cit., 1, 102. 

2. Cf. Goetz, op. cit., v1, 94, s.v. Arillatores. 
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métiers (ed. G. B. Depping, 1837, pp. 104, 106) in its French equivalents, as 
“couvreurs” or “recouvreurs de maisons.” Finally, the puzzling phrase (page 
48, 14-15): “balthearii, seu pantalarge qui opus deaurati eris in frenis ap- 
ponunt,” is best elucidated by a definition of the activities of the “lormiers” in 
the same French work: “c’est 4 savoir faiseurs de frains et de lorains dorés, 
seur-argentés” (0p. cit., p. 222), and by a few verses in the Roman de Troie 
(6243-46): 

Enselé furent gentement 

E enfrené si richement 

Que por mil bezanz moneez 

Ne fust li lorains achetez 


not translated by Guido (page 106). Dr. Griffin (page 279) has suggested 
mavtahkaspeyog, “perhaps jack-of-all-trades, ingenious workman” as the source 
of “pantalarge;” Suicer, Thesaurus ecclesiasticus e patribus graecis, 1682, 11, 
col. 563, has postulated its doublet: “Ilavtovpy:xé¢: Non habent Lexica. 
70 Tavtepyinoy est vis omnia efficiendo.” To note two other words found else- 
where in the text: Dr. Griffin (page 279) has “Nodus, spell that binds;” 
its Italian derivative might be mentioned as it occurs, e.g. in Ariosto’s account, 
Orlando Furioso, vi, 14, of the breaking of the spells of Alcina: “E nodi e 
rombi e turbini.” Then “Paliare, [to] cloak, cover,” is justified by Uguiccione 
da Pisa’s explanation.”* In the search for these words in the text one is con- 
fronted by the fact that Dr. Griffin has made a mistake in not numbering the 
lines of the pages, and he should assuredly have given marginal references to 


the Roman de Troie, so that the reader could keep track of Guido’s rendering. 
But to return to Guido’s description of the new Troy. He tells (page 48) 
how water is supplied for the city from the river Xanthus: 


Hic etiam fluuius per meatus artificiose compositos et subterraneas catharactas 
per latentes ductus aquarum neccessaria fecunditate decurrens ciuitatem ipsam ordi- 
natis incursionibus mundabat, per quarum lauacrum congeste immunditie purgabantur. 


From the use made of the verba ipsissima it is evident that this passage was 
suggested by a phrase in the widely known De utensilibus of Alexander 
Neckam,™ which described the measures to be taken in anticipation of the 
siege of a castle:*° 


Opus est fonte jugiter scaturiente”* posticis subtilibus, cataractibus (Ms. cata- 
racteribus) subterraneis, quibus opem et succursum allaturi latentur incedant. 


Although Guido evidently made use of a better manuscript than those used 





23. MS cit. fol. 128v., “Scil. pallio tegere ut occultare ut sub pallio occultare.” 

24. M. Espositio, “On some Unpublished Poems Attributed to Alexander Neckam,” 
English Historical Review, xxx (1915), 461-462. 

25. Scheler, loc. cit., vm, 69. 

26. In his rendering of a description of the coming of spring in the Roman de Troie, 
2183-91, Guido added a phrase of his own coining (p. 35, 1) “Cum fontes in ampullulas 
tenues scaturizant.” 
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by Scheler, to judge from an article in Uguiccione’s work (MS cit., fol. 24. 
v.), “Catharacta est via subterranea.” In the sentence preceding that cited in 
Neckam’s work: 


Si forte castrum obsideatur, ne defensores nostri opidi ad deditionem cogantur, 
muniantur etiam farre et blado, mero, pernis, baconibus, carne. . . . 


Guido seems to have taken the hint for his much amplified account of one of 
the items in his preceding statement: 
Nam constructis iuxta ripam ipsius innumerabilibus molendinis, molendina ipsa 


ad vitam habitantium frumenta concussa in farine puluerem cotidianis usibus con- 
uertebant. 


Space forbids making some suggestions for correcting the text, based partly 
on collations of passages from manuscripts and incunabula not noted by Dr. 
Griffin. 

Whatever may be the merits of this edition of the much needed text of 
the Historia, it must be regarded as an incomplete work without the necessary 
complementary material to illustrate it. The following items are called for: 
(1) a commentary on the text to elucidate the many passages in which Guido 
so often distorted the meaning of his basic and subsidiary sources; (2) the 
Prolegomena containing a discussion of the numerous manuscripts Dr. Griffin 
has used; (3) the relation of the different incunabula to each other and to the 
text of the manuscripts; (4) the fortunes of the Historia in numerous redac- 
tions and translations; (5) its enduring career in works of both literature and 
art; (6) its reputation as an historical authority, and the decline of that 
reputation; (7) the discovery of its main source. To tell all this would require 
a volume of greater bulk than that of the edition of the text, and it is to be 
hoped that the funds for its publication will be furnished by the Mediaeval 
Academy, which has made possible the publication of this volume, or by some 
other learned association. 


Grorce L. HAMILTON 
Cornell University 





Proverbes en rimes. Text and Illustrations of the Fifteenth Century from a 
French Manuscript in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. By Grace Frank 
and Dorothy Miner. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Maryland, 1937. 
Pp. 117; 186 plates. 


C’est un document curieux, important méme, par le texte, par illustration, 
par l’étude que Mrs. Frank et Miss Miner nous en donnent, l’une pour la 
linguistique et la critique historique et littéraire, l'autre pour l’iconographie. 
Texte et illustrations sont vraiment inédits; le MS Walters dont ils sont tirés 
est plus ancien que ses parents, le MS add. 37527 du British Museum et le 
fragment de Gap publié par G. Cohen. Outre cette valeur d’ancienneté relative 
le document est présentée avec une élégance et une clarté remarquables. 
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Le titre Proverbes en rimes n’est pas dans le MS mais il est raisonnable: ces 
182 huitains ont tous pour mot de la fin une expression proverbiale qui est 
mise 4 son tour en action dans les 182 illustrations dont chacune dans le MS 
précéde chacun des huitains. Si on rend au mot épigramme son sens original 
d’inscription ce sont des inscriptions proverbiales illustrées. 

A lire la chose d’abord en soi, abstraction faite pour le moment du pénétrant 
commentaire des éditeurs, on a peu de peine a reconnaitre la langue, la versifi- 
cation et la maniére, le style de la seconde moitié du quinziéme siécle et de la 
“grande rhétorique,” mais pratiquée par un amateur provincial qui n’est ni 
un habile ni un pédant. Il a probablement lu Michaut, Vaillant, Alecis, 
Meschinot et Henri Baude, ce dernier surtout. On voit chez lui, dans le mélange 
de huitains de huit, de six, voire de cing syllabes, un certain souci de diversité 
qui n’est pas si fréquent dans les Dits de l’époque, bien qu’on le retrouve dans 
le MS du B.M. avec une méme préoccupation originale de symétrie dans la 
disposition des pages. A cet indice il semble bien qu’avec ces proverbes rimés 
et illustrés nous ayons affaire 4 un genre dont trés peu de spécimens nous sont 
parvenus et dont celui-ci est le plus ancien. 

Pour le fond, la tendance et les idées, c’est, dans les 182 huitains en ques- 
tion, la sagesse courte, un peu basse mais trapue et solide, sans ailes mais bien 
en main, qui alimente les nombreuses collections de proverbes du moyen Age. 
C’est une sagesse négative, enseignant plutét 4 ne pas étre dupe qu’a étre 
vertueux; elle met les choses au point et les gens en garde. C’est une sagesse 
critique, satirique. Dans nos 182 huitains il n’en est presque point qui ne mette 
en scéne et n’illustre un défaut, une vilenie, une illusion, un ridicule. Cette 
sagesse qui ne se veut dupe de rien n’est pas dupe d’elle-méme: Elle ne se fait 
pas dillusion sur sa propre efficacité, sur les chances qu’elle a de changer le 
train du monde et la nature de homme. A cet égard le huitain ci est curieux: 

Chascune creature 
Tousjours se veult retraire 
Vers sa propre nature, 
Nul ne Ven pourroit traire. 
On puet voir tout Vaffaire 
En ce present pappier: 

Il n’est nul qui sceut faire 
De busat espervier. 


Bien que ce proverbe, comme tous ceux du recueil, soit monnaie courante nous 
nous arrétons au huitain qu’il termine car il nous semble donner la note de tout 
le recueil. Cette note, d’avance désabusée, résignée et sceptique, distingue ces 
proverbes rimés de ces enseignemens médiévavx auxquels on est tenté de les 
comparer. Ceux de Christine de Pisan, par exemple, manifestent un didactisme 
confiant, un espoir, un crédit moral, si on peut dire, qui manque ici. Ce sont 
ici moins des legons que des constatations et des revanches de l’esprit critique 
bourgeois. 

Bourgeois, l’auteur anonyme l’est sans aucun doute par son mode d’observa- 
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tion, par son tempérament que Mrs. Frank dégage avec beaucoup de finesse. 
Mais ce ne devait pas étre un oisif, un “rentier.” On sent cela dans les vers 
fort curieux, d’un accent populaire si moderne, du huitain cLx1x: 

Un homme qui a grant desir 

De s’employer en quelque affaire, 

Ce luy est moult grant desplaisir 

Quant il ne trouve rien a faire, 

Car il ne quiert point contrefaire 

Le bourgoix, il veut besoignier; 

Et pour oisiveté deffaire, 

Qui a loisir il fait pannier. 
Le bonhomme pouvait étre médecin ou mire, de son métier. En effet Le Méde- 
cin (en téte du huitain xcvim) est, dans tout le recueil, le seul personnage de 
métier qui prenne la parole. Au surplus, c’est pour louer fort la médecine 
qui guérit tout, sauf pourtant la mort. 

Pour la date et le lieu, les éditeurs, dans ]’Introduction (pages 19-26), 
proposent les années 1485-90 et la ville de Lyon. La date ressort d’une analyse 
experte et délicate des détails du costume. Mais il n’est point tout a fait 
exact de nous parler, comme on le fait, pour ces années-la, du régne de 
Charles VIII. Il faudrait dire “la régence d’Anne de Beaujeu,” d’autant plus 
que, comme on va voir, notre rectification vient appuyer la datation proposée 
par les éditeurs. Lisons en effet le huitain m: 


Quand il n’y a seigneur ne dame 

Fors que gens qui ne voient goute 
Pour gouverner un grant royalme, 
D’estre mal gouvernes ont doubte.... 


Il y a la bien certainement, une allusion 4 la dame de Beaujeu comme 
gouvernant le royaume de France. Ainsi, la période de sa régence, 1483-1491, 
trés voisine de celle qu’on nous propose, doit étre la bonne. 

Pour le lieu de provenance du MS, les éditeurs ont su conjecturer le presque 
sud et l’est de la France mais la région lyonnaise qu’elles ont avancée 4 titre 
d’hypothése ne tient pas contre la région savoisienne et la démonstration de 
E. Droz." 

Nous regrettons de ne pouvoir insister sur les illustrations.* Elles sont sans 
art (sauf pourtant deux ou trois) mais non sans charme et sans intérét. Par 
leur précision familiére elles instruisent beaucoup, en vérité, sur les types et 
les meeurs de ]’époque. Elles sont, comme le texte méme, reproduites et 
étudiées avec cette élégance nette qui marque tout l’ouvrage. 


Louts Cons 
Harvard University 





1. Humanisme et Renaissance, t. V, fasc. 1, 1938, pp. 1590-161. 
2. Voir pour la trés-intéressante détermination de trois mains et sur le style des illustra- 


tions les pages 13-18. La distinction de ces mains a, b, c, a été marquée aussi dans la List 
of Proverbial Expressions, pp. 111-116. 
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The Syntax of Castilian Prose (The Sixteenth Century). By Hayward Kenis- 

ton. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press [1937]. Pp. 750. 

Four years after the completion of the manuscript, if the date at the end 
of the Introduction be a fair clue, there appears in print the first volume of 
Professor Keniston’s “survey of the syntax of Castilian prose.” It is not just 
one more book. On the history of Spanish syntax it could hardly be, for there 
has been nothing concerning the language of the Peninsula comparable to 
Brunot, Lerch, Nyrop, Sneyders de Vogel, Foulet, and Haase, to mention only 
well-known names, and at random, for French. Professor Keniston’s weighty 
volume is not, I insist, a conventional work. It does not begin with an evalua- 
tion or summary of previous contributions to the subject, it does mot refer 
to journal articles or monographs. If this break with tradition offend any one, 
let him be soothed by learning that a general bibliography of Spanish syntax 
is already drawn up, and that the author’s intention is “ultimately to print it 
separately.” 

The 750 pages are definitely colored by the educational theories deriving 
from the Modern Foreign Language Study, its predecessors and successors. 
Whatever be the reaction to the dicta of these bodies, most teachers wili ap- 
plaud the attempt of Professor Keniston to analyze grammatical usage sta- 
tistically. Some may ask however whether the force of the figures has here 
and there not been complicated by the numerous additions and other modifica- 
tions, mathematical or non-mathematical, of the check-list and the system of 
computation. (Cf. Introduction, pages xiv-xvi, xxiv). It is not always easy 
for the layman to determine which figures are relative, which absolute. If 
this be a fault of the first volume, which is necessarily tentative, it will doubt- 
less be corrected in successive ones. 

Unlike Professor Keniston’s Spanish Syntax List (New York, Henry Holt 
and Company [1937]), the volume here reviewed represents the single-handed 
effort of its author. Few will cavil over method who reflect on the time spent 
in reading, recording, assembling, checking, computing, typing, proof-reading, 
and—contemplation. Be horrified at the intrusion of the School of Educa- 
tion if you will, but this must be called a heroic piece of work, and surely the 
outstanding product of Spanish studies in America in this twentieth century. 

It is inevitable perhaps, in such a large work, that now and then the author’s 
distinctions seem a bit personal (as at the beginning of 15.215), and that a 
certain amount of rationalizing is indulged in, scientific though the aim of the 
work is. 

It is a reviewer’s business, I hold, to put his finger on any statement of fact, 
however minuscule, which seems open to discussion. Therefore: 

2.113: The author suggests the possibility of considering entre as an adverb 
when it introduces the subject, “since the form of a personal pronoun when 
used after it is the subject form.” (entre nosotros tres) Yet in 6.91 one reads: 
“Even when the two personal pronouns after entre are the logical subject of 
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the verb, the prepositional forms appear in the only example noted.” (entre él 
y mi) If él is a prepositional form, then nosotros is likewise. Is there not some 
confusion here? 

17.21: It is curious that the sporadic use of este agua, found also in Calderén 
(e.g., El alcalde de Zalamea, 1, 654), has survived into the present century: 
Concha Espina, El metal de los muertos, page 160 [1920 edition], Pérez Galdés, 
La de Bringas, page 260 [1906 edition], Benavente, El primo Romdn, u, 2 
(twice). Documentation of the frequently heard mucho hambre and the ex- 
tremely common le hace (hacia, etc.) for la hace (hacia, etc.) would aid in 
determining to what extent the dislike for hiatus is a contributing cause of 
this use. In the author’s Spanish Syntax List it may not be entirely accidental 
that /e as a direct object feminine is registered only before a verb form be- 
ginning with the sound of a (7.188 and 2.685). 

Page 269: Since qualque is found quite generally as an adjective in Spanish 
before the sixteenth century (Cuervo, Diccionario, u, 623), is it necessary 
that its use at the later time be an Italianism, at least for the reason given? 

18.371: At least Flamini refers to the Italian poet as /’Alighieri, instead of 
il Alighieri. 

18.75: On occasion it is astonishing to the collector of grammatical material 
how few illustrations much reading yields. Thus there are only nine cases of 
the use of the definite article with a noun in apposition. But of the 102 omitting 
it, it is unusual that the author choose as sole representative one modified by 
a phrase with de, which he says is one of the conditions likely to result in the 
use of the article. 

28.52: In para que, si de ti se contenta, deseara lo que tu deseas (Penitencia 
de amor, 1514) Professor Keniston takes deseara to be an indicative form. 
At first glance one asks why, especially in view of 33.97, the end particularly, 
where cases of non-sequence are treated in detail. But let us not be hasty. In 
32.88-32.885 the author concludes that the -ra form is not found as a sub- 
junctive before the last quarter of the sixteenth century unless potentiality is 
implied in some way or another, as by negation. Strictly then, this can serve 
as an instance of the use to which the work may be put in testing textual 
authenticity. Still, is this not carrying objectivity too far? Can not the sentence 
come under the author’s own criterion (page 444)? 

30.31: In general, vale is an accepted form of the imperative of valer, as 
may be seen in Bello (Gramédtica, §564), but perhaps Professor Keniston 
refers to the conjugation of the sixteenth century on which his information is 
different. 

34.31 ff.: The student of Spanish morphology will judge that debria, not 
deberia, is the usual form of the conditional of deder in the sixteenth century. 
Debria, which is entirely parallel to sabria and cabria, has for some reason 
never become standard, perhaps because Nebrija does not include it among 
the tenses in which hazemos cortamientos o trasportacion de letras (Graméatica, 
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Libro v, Capitulo rx, p. 166 of Gonzalez-Llubera’s edition). Debré-ia is col- 
loquial today, in spite of Bello’s indignant rejection (Gramdtica §613). Thus 
the preceptistas have had their way in preventing expected developments. 
Professor Keniston’s materials then may light up many a dark corner which 
is not on the property of syntax, and so serve us in multiple ways. 

Interest will of course not be maximum until the remaining volumes of the 
series appear, because only then may all the evidence be evaluated and ap- 
preciated. From some points of view the first tome is perforce hardly more 
than a body of material, and a most valuable one, but for all that I think it 
may not be excessive to nominate it, in the language of the day, as the in- 
dispensable Book of the Year for the shelves of philologues and specialists 
in the sixteenth century. 


RosBert K. SPAULDING 
University of California 





L’Evolution d'un genre: le livret d’opéra en France de Gluck @ la Révolution 
(1774-1793). Par René Guiet. Northampton, Mass.: Smith College Studies 
in Modern Languages, xv, 1-4, October, 1936-July, 1937. Pp. 199. 

The interactions, in France, of music and literature, while scarcely a matter 
of recent remark, have only comparatively lately become the subject of de- 
tailed and judicious study. For the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, much 
stimulus toward the development of a new and profitable field of comparative 


criticism came from the publication, in 1895, of Romain Rolland’s Les origines 
du thédtre lyrique moderne; since then, thanks to the researches of La Lauren- 
cie, Masson, Cucuel, Bobillier, Prodhomme, Striffling, Tiersot, and others, it 
may be said not only that the story of two centuries of French music has now 
been told in its main lines, but also that numerous fertile suggestions have 
been thrown out to students of literature. A general tendency on the part of 
the authors mentioned above has been to relate the course of music to con- 
temporary facts—to the courses of the sister arts, to aesthetic theories, and 
to the opinions of literary men; moreover, opera was the prevailing musical 
genre, and opera, from its composite nature, necessarily belongs to poetry as 
well as to music. M. Guiet’s book adds to the number of studies of this form 
made in recent years by literary scholars. In an étude d’ensemble, and with 
greater detail and completeness than any predecessor, M. Guiet treats the 
history of the libretto during the two decades before the Revolution. Though 
hardly more than touching on the purely musical side, he nevertheless throws 
much light on the tastes of composers and their audiences. 

The dates M. Guiet has chosen are neither as arbitrary nor as restricted as 
it might seem at first glance. The first date, 1774, marks the advent in Paris 
of Gluck’s heralded reforms, the first ones of real consequence since those 
of Lully himself; and the twenty years that followed saw greater variety of 
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experiment and greater clash of tastes than had any other period of similar 
length in the history of the French opera. The author has wisely led up to 
the main body of his work with an introductory part of considerable length: 
in the first three chapters, generally making good use of previous researches 
and critiques on the subject, he describes the form of the libretto as it had been 
fashioned by Lully and Quinault and had persisted without radical change for 
nearly a century, and gives due emphasis to conventions of subject, poetic 
style, and the importance of scenic decoration and divertissement; he men- 
tions the main reforms proposed after 1750, largely by the Encyclopédistes 
and their followers; and, under the rubric, “L’Importance du livret d’opéra,” 
he discusses, as it concerned the time between Lully and the Revolution, a 
question bound to come up as long as operas continue to be written—that of 
the relative positions of words and music. He is correct in saying that the 
opinion most often expressed, was in favour of the poet; but the statement 
(page 9) that Grimm assigned to music only “un réle secondaire de renforce- 
ment” needs qualification, and in other writers are to be found more excep- 
tions than the author allows: a growing tendency in favour of the primacy 
of music is to be noted in the opinion of the latter part of the period. In the 
main section of his study, M. Guiet shows a multiplicity of influences at work 
on the subject and style of the libretto; and in discussing successive innova- 
tions he does well not to neglect their theoretical preparations, nor the critical 
and popular reactions produced by them. He maintains that the imitation of 
the tragedy in the operas of Gluck is a direct outcome of the precepts of 
Diderot and Grimm, who urged ideals of unity and simplicity and condemned 
the merveilleux of the traditional opera; and shows in a clear and precise 
fashion what changes were necessary in the handling of the form of the tragedy 
to make it proper for lyric treatment. In a long and excellent discussion of the 
new operatic reforms in relation to “le mouvement antiquisant” of the late 
eighteenth century, the author comes to the interesting conclusion that “c’est 
dans !’opéra que |’on trouve pendant les vingt derniéres années l’image la plus 
fidéle de la tragédie grecque. Dans cette imitation de l’antique la tragédie 
avait échoué . . . L’opéra, par sa constitution méme, donnait 4 l’imitation de 
l’antique un peu de la vie dont elle était dépourvue; par l’emploi des cheeurs, 
en effet, il rétablissait le mouvement et le rhythme de la tragédie grecque. En 
outre, les efforts des librettistes 4 rester plus fidéles 4 l’intrigue des tragédies 
qu’ils imitaient gardaient a celles-ci leur véritable sens” (page 89). But al- 
most at the same time there was a reaction against the imitation of the tragedy 
(this was one phase of the long and confused Gluck-Piccini dispute); an 
obvious manifestation of this came with the revivals and imitations of the 
opera old style. Another came with the imitations of Metastasio, in four operas 
by various hands between 1783 and 1789. With their moralizing, their melo- 
dramatic complications, their grandiloquence, their happy endings, these imi- 
tations are seen to bear resemblances to the drame bourgeois. “Par bien des 
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aspects, en effet,” says the author, “le livret d’opéra se rapproche insensible- 
ment du drame, a partir de 1774: on y observe la méme variété de coupes qui 
distinguent le drame de la tragédie: en ce qui concerne le nombre d’actes, 
l’opéra, 4 partir de Gluck, rejette toute espéce de régle” (page 136). In this 
light, as regards form, he considers a host of operas whose subjects reflect 
well-nigh all the literary and artistic influences of the epoch: ancient and 
medieval history and legend, the life of the common people, Ossianism, 
oriental and other exotic themes, as well as sensibilité, humanitarianism, social 
and political ideas—for the opera was perennially popular, and “aucun genre 
ne peut se vanter d’étre, a lui seul, le miroir aussi fidéle d’une époque.” Finally, 
the blurring of the distinctions between the genre sérieux (the opera ‘proper’) 
and the genre comique are discussed, and Beaumarchais’ Tarare is treated, in 
some detail, as a piece representing elements of both genres and every variety 
of style. The subject of sensibilité in the operas of the time deserves a some- 
what fuller treatment than it receives in this study, as does that of social and 
political ideas: for example, Sedaine’s Guillaume Tell (1791), which, inci- 
dentally, somewhat as Tarare, shows a mingling of forms and styles, and 
which carries a strong message of republicanism, is not mentioned (see L. P. 
Arnoldson, Sedaine et les musiciens de son temps). 

Excessive haste seems unfortunately to have attended the publication of 
M. Guiet’s book; it would have been made more useful and satisfying by a 
thorough re-checking and reading of the proof. There are not a few mistakes 
in accents and spelling: désir, cela, événement, européane, faissaient, etc. 
Sometimes quotations from eighteenth-century authors are insufficiently identi- 
fied in the footnotes: ch. ii, nn. 1, 54, 79; ch. iii, nn. 4, 85; ch. iv, n. 110; ete. 
In ch. i, n. 6, the date should be 1776; ch. iii, n. 34 should read, Diderot, 
(Euvres, vu, 157. More serious are the errors in the dates of two of Gluck’s 
most important operas: Orfeo was originally produced in 1762, not 1764; and 
Alceste, in 1767, not 1761 (page 63). The index is far from complete. In spite, 
however, of these faults and of certain omissions, M. Guiet has made a valu- 
able contribution to the history of the latter days of the Ancien Régime. He 
has dealt with a large amount of material, and with a firm hand has traced 
several significant tendencies through it; moreover, his book is written with 
considerable literary skill. 

WiLiiAM Davip PATTON 
University of Maryland 





L’Exotisme dans la littérature francaise depuis Chateaubriand, Le Romantisme. 
Par Pierre Jourda. Paris, Boivin, 1938. Pp. 210. 
En nommant expressément le “sachem du Romantisme,” la fin de ce titre 
souligne les seules omissions sérieuses qu’on soit tenté de reprocher a cette 
intéressante “synthése”: et ce sont les deux Amériques, et 1’Extréme-Orient 
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—dans la mesure oi les lointaines données de celui-ci s’offraient, 4 la curiosité 
francaise de l’époque, autrement que par des activités de missionnaires chez les 
“Talapoins” ou d’aventuriers chez les rajahs. Puisque nulle part n’est expliquée 
ou excusée cette double omission, force est bien de signaler avant tout deux 
régions de la mappemonde qu’atteignait parfaitement l’imagination roman- 
tique francaise en d’authentiques déplacements, accompagnés de la fantaisie 
déformante si bien analysée par M. Pierre Jourda. L’auteur d’Atala et des 
Natchez dut se résigner, comme on sait, 4 voir son ancien domaine exploité 
a fond par des fils plus ou moins dévotieux, et, F. Cooper aidant, il s’en faut 
que les Etats-Unis ou le Canada aient perdu tout attrait romanesque pour se 
fondre dans le tableau modernisé que Chateaubriand lui-méme tracait en 1822 
dans les Mémoires d’outre-tombe: “Si je voyais aujourd’hui les Etats-Unis, 
je ne les reconnaitrais plus: 14 ov j’ai laissé des foréts, je trouverais des champs 
cultivés . . . Chactas pourrait étre aujourd’hui député au Congrés.” Car, pour 
ne citer qu’un disciple, mais authentique, du grand désenchanté, la Promenade 
en Amérique de J.-J. Ampére n’est-elle pas une sorte de “liquidation” de 
l’exotisme nord-américain, avec tout ce que peut comporter de déceptions, 
mélées 4 des découvertes malgré tout, un voyage de cette sorte? Il est loin 
d’étre seul de son espéce, et la Bibliographie de M. Monaghan eit permis 
aisément a l’auteur de compléter ainsi une série importante, 4 laquelle il pouvait 
fort bien joindre, par exemple, et ne fit-ce que pour la beauté de leur titre, 
les Meschacébéennes de Frangois-Dominique Rouquette, publiées 4 Paris en 
1839 par un Louisianais bel et bien réinstallé en France, et lié avec Méry 
entre autres. Quand en 1857, 4 la Nouvelle-Orléans cette fois, il publiera les 
Fleurs d Amérique, Emile Deschamps, témoin précieux entre tous, n’hésitera 
pas a lui écrire—de Versailles sans doute—cet éloge caractéristique: “Vos 
fleurs d’Amérique ont toute la grace, tout le parfum, toute la fraicheur de 
leurs prototypes.” Qu’en savait-il, ce sédentaire? Pour l’Amérique du Sud, il 
ett suffi de citer l’ami de Senancour, Ferdinand Denis, et Aimé de Loy, le 
correspondant des Francais qu’intéressa son projet de décentralisation lit- 
téraire. Les Scénes de la nature au Brésil du premier n’ont-elles pas inspiré 4 
Sainte-Beuve l’un de ses premiers articles du Globe? Et “des femmes belles 
comme le jour . . . , des hommes au teint basané, mais aux membres robustes” 
ne devaient-ils point témoigner, dans son André le voyageur, en 1827, de 
l’attrait “naturiste” latent dans cette zone de l’exotisme francais? La gaucherie 
du second empéche-t-elle son évocation de Rio d’étre l’une des premiéres qu’ait 
tentées un poéte francais? 


Foréts vierges, mer close, admirable nature! 


Quant 4 l’Orient, au-dela de l’Islam qu’avait si ardemment abordé Chateau- 
briand, “croisé” de la plume, l’intérét accordé ces derniers temps 4 Victor 
Jacquemont autorisait M. Jourda, en accueillant une vision scientifique ac- 
compagnée d’émerveillement, 4 attester que l’ancienne curiosité mercantile 
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d’autres Européens pour le pays des rajahs avait ici une contrepartie bien 
plus émouvante. Enfin, puisque Balzac a imaginé un Voyage de Paris 4 Java 
dont le titre et l’idée semblérent fort excitants 4 Paul Morand il y a quelques 
années, pourquoi ne point rappeler que l’attrait de la Chine et du Japon pour 
lexotisme romantique, demeuré plus tardif peut-étre mais si évident chez 
Gautier et chez Bouilhet, se trouvait dés novembre 1831 heureusement jalonné 
malgré ces retards: c’est le moment ou Balzac entend ajouter le “voyageur 
égoiste” 4 la fameuse énumération de Sterne dans le Sentimental Journey. 
Revenons au domaine plus limité que s’est choisi l’auteur pour déterminer 
au juste la vision simplifiée, le plus souvent accompagnée de nostalgie, dont 
reste hantée la fantaisie des Frangais, parfois au détriment de l’objectivité 
politique, mais presque toujours au bénéfice de la couleur et du sentiment 
poétiques. Je n’ai pas dit de la couleur locale—et c’est ici qu’il est facile 
d’accuser nos romantiques voyageurs d’avoir imaginé plutét que vu, simplifié 
tendancieusement plutét que sagacement observé, interprété dés lors plutét 
que restitué le kaléidoscope du monde. Rien d’amusant comme de suivre M. 
Jourda, excellent cicerone, dans les pays ou il nous entraine a la suite de ses 
clients vagabonds, I] se meut avec aisance et souplesse dans une documenta- 
tion abondante,* excelle 4 détacher le trait singulier, heureux ou malencon- 
treux, que l’évocateur d’il y a un siécle tenait 4 mettre en relief. Allemagne 
de légende et Angleterre de cant, Italie de virtua débridée et Espagne de 
mantilles et de fandangos, Scandinavie de mélancolie et Russie d’illusion, que 
complétent sans grande nouveauté des visions du Proche Levant plutét con- 
venues: il est certain que le vent froid du positivisme avait 4 souffler sur une 
bonne part de ces créations simplificatrices de l’esprit voyageur, pour que des 





1. Les citations en vers et en prose, nombreuses comme il convient, sont d’une louable 
correction, et je ne vois guére comme erratum d’importance que (p. 41) mante brumeuse 
a rétablir dans les Mineurs de Newcastle d’Auguste Barbier. Ecrire Mme Guillaumie- 
Reicher (p. 8), et, par contre, Mile Ethel Jones (p. 20). Ce sont plutét des allusions 
éventuelles qui appellent la contradiction. Comment (p. 18) “la curiosité de nos auteurs 
a Pégard de l’étranger” peut-elle étre réduite 4 trois lignes pour des temps qui iraient des 
“voyageurs francais en Hollande,” en Angleterre et ailleurs, aux randonnées de Diderot, de 
Maupertuis et de Beaumarchais? Est-ce vraiment “presque la méme époque” (p. 9) qui 
permet de citer cdte & cdte le Bergeret de 1899 et le Mallarmé de 1865? Ignorer l’importance 
de la question irlandaise pour notre Restauration (p. 56) et son influence sur les jugements 
concernant la Grande-Bretagne, c’est non seulement négliger un aspect de la question 
britannique pour des voyageurs qualifiés, mais se priver de citations tout 4 l’honneur de 
notables écrivains. Bien plus important qu’Artaud, cité de confiance (p. 38) et qui ne donnait 
qu'une traduction de la Scottish Minstrelsy de W. Scott, c’est le recueil de Loéve-Veimars 
en 1826 qu'il conviendrait de citer: mais 4 mon sens musique et poésie populaire, sura- 
bondamment favorisées au lendemain des traités de Vienne, étaient dans la plupart des cas 
un “moyen de défense” pour des nationalités peu favorisées: cela contribuait 4 former une 
atmosphére, surtout rétrospective, bien plus qu’a articuler un exotisme du temps présent. 
Si le “renouveau des lettres frangaises” est situé & sa date authentique, bien avant 1825, 
“le mouvement romanticiste” de Milan (p. 91) ne lui est nullement antérieur. Vigny 
suffirait (p. 92) 4 infirmer le “tous nos hommes de lettres” de la page 92. Bien loin de 
pousser a une légende tendancieuse, la présence de Heine 4 Paris (p. 70) aurait aidé a la 
corriger. ef 
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problémes plus prosaiques vinssent diversifier bon nombre des vues roman- 


tiques—sans apporter nécessairement pour cela une notion beaucoup plus 
juste des ensembles en question. 


L’avouerons-nous? Une fois terminé l’ample tour d’horizon dont tout lecteur 
de M. Jourda lui sera reconnaissant, on s’attendrait 4 une “conclusion” qui, 
mieux que ses deux pages de la fin, situe vraiment cette aventure dans son 
ensemble le plus satisfaisant. L’auteur connait trop bien notre histoire et ses 
possibilités profondes pour attribuer plus d’importance qu’il ne faut a la 
“rupture des moules littéraires” (page 19): de méme, c’est pure coquetterie 
que de dire (page 25) qu’il faudrait “avoir dépouillé 4 peu prés toute la 
littérature et toute la presse depuis 1815,” puisque précisément |’avantage 
de ce qu’on appelle parfois dédaigneusement “l’érudition” est d’offrir des 
“€tats” contrélés de tels ou tels dépouillements, que le travailleur peut em- 
ployer 4 son tour.? 

Voici une hypothése qui vaut ce qu’elle vaut, mais qui me semble avoir 
l’avantage de tenir compte des tendances connues sous le nom de “mal du 
siécle,” en méme temps qu’elle a le mérite d’employer les catégories, singuliére- 
ment a la mode, d’Espace et de Temps. L’échec incontestable de ce que la 
Révolution et l’Empire avaient offert au monde entier—une rationalisation 
totale des sociétés humaines et des ensembles politiques, leur ralliement in- 
tégral aux vues de notre XVIII° siécle—avait laissé dans la moyenne fran- 
caise, surtout avant 1830 qui fut une fragmentaire revanche sur la “féodalité,” 
une amertume de bonne qualité, mais plus propice 4 un continuel retour in- 
stinctif de l’observateur frangais sur lui-méme: un voyageur bienveillant comme 
Longfellow en 1826, dans notre Sud-Quest, est frappé de l’amertume avec 
laquelle un compagnon de route, “politicien” de chef-lieu de canton, s’irrite 
de savoir les Francais réputés désormais pour autre chose que leurs mérites 
nationaux: “un peuple de tailleurs,” était-ce 14 tout ce qui restait d’un si grand 
effort d’affranchissement? 

Dés lors, on comprendrait pourquoi c’est, en somme, un décalage dans le 
Temps que vont retrouver nos voyageurs dans l’Espace contemporain, soit 
qu’ils découvrent en Allemagne ou en Italie, plus encore en Espagne, des pays 
que n’ont pas touchés en apparence les progrés de l’unification et de la cen- 
tralisation, soit qu’au contraire, dans l’Angleterre (sans l’Ecosse et I’Irlande) 
et les Etats-Unis de l’Est ils voient des phénoménes d’industrialisation et de 





2. Le livre de M. W. L. Schwartz sur l’Extréme-Orient, celui de M. Thor Beck sur la 
Scandinavie dans leurs rapports littéraires avec la France, eussent permis mainte précision. 
Puisque M. Jourda veut bien citer mon article sur Angleterre, une conférence sur 1’Alle- 
magne, parue dans le méme périodique, eit pu l’aider; d’aprés Henri Albert présent dans la 
salle, elle suscita—a sa date—des “grognements” significatifs. Inversement, les Nouvelles 
asiatiques de Gobineau appartiennent nettement 4 l’époque dont M. Jourda nous promet de 
s’occuper plus tard, puisque l’idée de “race” y est impliquée. 
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nivellement social dont ils sentent leur propre pays menacé. Ce sont des stades 
“‘antérieurs” ou des “mondes a venir” qu’ils observent 4 leur fagon dans leurs 
réalités pittoresques ou ethniques, et c’est, a leur insu, la rapidité avec laquelle 
tombent, “sous la hache bourgeoise du XIX° siécle, les foréts de l’Amérique 
et les fantastiques ombrages de |’Allemagne,” qui donne leur diapason 4 des 
réveries exotiques dont l’époque antérieure avait connu, si l’on peut dire, des 
transpositions différentes. “L’Angleterre n’est que la France a venir,” disait 
Mme de Staél. Triste perspective pour les bousingots! 

Dvailleurs, ces observateurs incomplets étaient-ils si mal avisés de retrouver 
de placides mceurs domestiques dans le Sud de l’Allemagne, le goiit de l’amour 
en Italie, la singularité de la danse et du costume en Espagne, une convention 
souveraine en Angleterre, et tout le reste? C’est surtout d’avoir érigé parfois 
une diplomatie et une politique sur des vues de touristes et de rapins qu’on 
peut reprocher 4 la France de ce temps. Annoncer que I’Italie est “la terre 
des morts” et ne refera jamais son unité, ignorer, 4 la Balzac, le paysan 
francais au profit du moujik moscovite, ne voir dans “les Allemagnes” que 
d’inopérants troncons destinés 4 ne jamais se rejoindre, ne rien savoir des 
facultés de redressement social et moral de l’Angleterre la plus affligée de 
miséres sociales, ne prendre les témoignages littéraires de l’étranger que pour 
leur agrément: c’est la qu’était, au point de vue de V’histoire, le danger et la 
faute. Du point de vue de la littérature d’imagination, ce sont d’autres critéres 
assurément qui valent, et seules devraient compter l’efficacité des procédés 
d’évocation et l’exactitude “moyenne” de la vision du voyageur. Celle des 


romantiques francais—M. Jourda a raison d’y insister—était dominée par 
leur réve intérieur, et l’on s’étonne de ne pas retrouver ici le significatif aveu 
de Gérard de Nerval, en 1839, ne s’arrétant pas un jour de plus dans la ville 
de Constance “pour ne pas gater davantage cette ville dans son imagination.” 


Rappelons-nous la boutade de Jean Giraudoux dans |’Ecole des indifférents 
—sorte de prélude, délicieux 4 pratiquer, comme il en est de toutes les “pré- 
figurations” d’ceuvres 4 venir: “Je trouve assez d’épaisseur 4 la surface du 
monde. Pour moi, chaque étre, chaque chose s’appuie plus fortement sur sa 
couleur que sur son squelette. De grandes ressemblances balafrent le monde 
et le marquent. . . .” Et de grandes dissemblances aussi. Marcel Proust, de 
son cété, constatait avec délices une tendance, rare encore avant la guerre, a 
découvrir la singularité des choses dans une sorte de scintillement contrarié: 
ce sont 1a les programmes de l’exotisme frangais d’aprés-guerre, avec sa “‘petite- 
secousse,” parfois plus fantaisiste que signifiante, souvent révélatrice,* du 
bariolage du monde désordonné—que toute logique, toute reconstruction par 
le dedans trahirait. En tout cas, un autre exotisme se manifeste dés lors, et je 





3. C’est & dessein que j’emploie cette expression barrésienne: la dédicace de Suzanne et 
le Pacifique & Yauteur du Jardin de Bérénice permet d’alléguer une honorable filiation dont 
Vhistoire littéraire ne s’est pas toujours avisée. 
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ne sais trop si M. Jourda, prompt a citer Paul Morand et Maurice Bedel, 
Giraudoux et Dorgelés, rend un vrai service 4 sa propre démonstration en lui 
faisant ainsi quitter son “climat” propre. En réalité, parmi les moyens d’ap- 
proche auxquels nos lettres ont demandé de révéler le secret des grandes col- 
lectivités étrangéres, celui que pratique de préférence le Romantisme frangais 
tient 4 la fois de la sentimentalité exotique déja chére au XVIII° siécle finis- 
sant, qui a son charme mais de promptes limites,—et d’une couleur simplifiée, 
parfois heureuse et souvent artificielle (quand elle n’est point parodique ainsi 
que pour la Guzla et une partie de Clara Gazul). 

A lauteur du présent compte-rendu, en 1912, 4 Tokyo, un subtil médecin 
italien avec qui il s’entretenait de Loti, de Farrére et de Lafcadio Hearn, 
disait ingénieusement: “Voyez-vous: pour étre sir que vous étes au courant 
d’un pays, notez si vous éprouvez de |’émotion pour ses chan’ -as populaires 
et de l’attrait pour ses femmes.” Et d’ajouter que, pour lui, la négligence de 
l'un ou de l’autre de ces critéres expliquait les “manques” de presque toutes 
les évocations d’ensembles étrangers. Avec sa tardive ou sa sporadique éduca- 
tion musicale d’une part, avec des curiosités allant, d’autre part, d’un don 
juanisme avantageux a4 une neurasthénie déprimée, le Romantisme frangais 
a le plus souvent brouillé ce double fil d’Ariane, s’en tenant 4 des confronta- 
tions qu’il est plus facile de railler que de corriger. Ajoutez 2 de telles condi- 
tions d’intelligence, rares déja, la nécessité d’une certaine vigilance en fait 
didées: Quinet comprend mieux ]’Allemagne, ou plutét “les Allemagnes,” de 
1835 que ne fait Hugo; Gautier en Russie serait plus riche d’évocations si la 
musicalité profonde du peuple moscovite se révélait a lui, et aussi les nouvelles 
doctrines enseignées 4 Moscou sur le non-rationalisme du devenir historique; 
Mérimée céderait moins a l’attrait du despejo de la femme espagnole s’il 
scrutait la nature de sa dévotion, etc., etc. 

Mais pourquoi demander l’absolu 4 ces voyageurs? Devenu casanier en 
général,* le bourgeois frangais moyen s’est enchanté, comme les tabellions mis 
en scéne par Balzac, de couleurs, de singularités, de bizarreries étrangéres 
qu’il ne tenait plus a rectifier 4 la cartésienne, ou méme 4 aller constater sur 
place comme le touriste anglo-saxon. Il a été heureux de se dépayser sans 
quitter son fauteuil, de faire sa tournée d’Ecosse ou d’Italie par procuration. 
Il se disait que, malgré les attraits éventuellement proclamés par de plus 
aventureux témoins, son coin du feu avait bien de l’agrément. Méme inexacte, 
méme frauduleuse parfois, la nuance exotique offerte par ses auteurs de prédi- 
lection restait humaine, policée, sans hostilité ni convoitise: en un temps ou 
tant de “dynamismes” commengaient a s’agiter, c’était bien 14 quelque chose. 

FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 
Harvard University 





4. Dans un exposé intitulé La Littérature est-elle Vexpression de la société? il m’a paru 
curieux, précisément, de signaler que les demandes de passeports pour voyages d’agrément 
étaient les moins nombreuses en 1835, quand la littérature exotique atteignait un de ses 
points culminants. 
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The Province and the Provinces in the Work of Honoré de Balzac. By JARED 

WeEnceER. Princeton, New Jersey, 1937. Pp. viit+125. 

Mr. Wenger entre dans la carriére balzacienne avec l’assurance d’un vétéran. 
Le débutant ne se trahit en lui qu’a une méticulosité un peu naive, 4 d’inlas- 
sables: “Nous avons démontré que . . . Il nous reste 4 montrer que . . .,” a 
des numérotages, des schémas, des statistiques, 4 tout un souci fruste de clarté 
qui fait bon marché de l’art et de ses artifices. On donnera 4 Mr. Wenger le 
conseil sacrilége de se permettre, a l’avenir, plus de fantaisie. 

Ceci dit, il est bien possible que l’auteur ait adopté la forme la plus con- 
venable au sujet. Comme |’indique son titre, il a dressé, d’une plume un peu 
séche, la double carte routiére des provinces décrites par Balzac et du cerveau 
de Balzac, compartiment “Province.” Les “noms de pays,” dans le second 
cas, fleurent le divertissement précieux (que Mr. Wenger me pardonne cette 
coupable fioriture). C’est ainsi que Monotonie (no. 1) voisine avec Vie-en- 
plein-jour (no. 2), et qu’Etroitesse-d’Esprit (no. 3) s’ouvre sur la vaste forét 
des Factions (no. 4). Telle est, réduite 4 ses grandes composantes, la “Pro- 
vince” de Balzac, prototype et modéle de toutes les “Provinces” littéraires. 

Pour introduire dans ce classement rigide un peu du dynamisme inhérent a 
la Comédie Humaine, Mr. Wenger a imaginé une ingénieuse échelle mobile 
par ou les Scénes de la vie de province s’intégrent d’une part aux Scénes de la 
vie parisienne, de l'autre aux Scénes de la vie privée (plutét qu’a celles de la 
vie de campagne): de la sorte, les romans de Balzac forment une espéce de 
cycle, qui va de l’intimité du boudoir a la rue provinciale, de la rue provinciale 
au salon parisien, et de ce dernier, peut-étre, a l’intimité du boudoir (cf. page 
23). Ailleurs encore, dans un passage fort bien venu (page 68), Mr. Wenger 
rappelle le gotit de Balzac pour les voyages et ces mille et une descriptions de 
la Comédie Humaine ot berlingot et cabriolet, diligence et chaise de poste 
tissent un fil mystérieux entre province et province, entre province et Paris. 

Tout cela atteste une connaissance précoce et méthodique de |’ceuvre balza- 
cien, et il suffirait de quelques autres pages du méme genre pour enrichir et 
nuancer la trés utile contribution de Mr. Wenger. L’occasion était belle, par 
exemple, de camper un portrait en pied de Rastignac, de le montrer emportant 
la province a la semelle de ses souliers. Et il eit fallu aussi ne pas trop négliger 
la dimension du temps. Province signifie résistance, c’est entendu, mais ré- 
sistance n’est pas tout 4 fait stagnation. Plusieurs générations, qui ne se res- 
semblent pas, se succédent dans les romans de Balzac: méme l’une d’elles, celle 
des Chouans, était déja 4 demi légendaire. Au demeurant, n’est-ce pas parce 
qu’il voyait la Tradition trembler sur ses bases que Balzac a voulu s’en faire 
Vhistorien? 

JeAN-ALBERT BEDE 
Columbia University 
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Allemagne—France—Angleterre. Le jeune Edgar Quinet ou Vaventure d’un 
enthousiaste. Par Henri Tronchon. Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1937. Pp. 
viii+ 410. 

Sans doute aurait-on mauvaise grace 4 reprocher 4 ce livre d’apporter un 
peu moins, mais aussi beaucoup plus, que son titre. On chercherait en vain ici 
l'étude définitive et neuve sur “la jeunesse de Quinet,” que quelque érudit 
devrait bien, sans plus tarder, nous donner. La maturité et la vieillesse de ce 
poéte en prose trop éloquent, de cet évocateur des religions défuntes et de ce 
pére présomptif de la Troisiéme République, mériteraient d’ailleurs, elles aussi, 
d’avoir leur historien. 

Le gros et savant ouvrage de M. Tronchon consiste en quatre parties trés 
inégales, rassemblées, non sans artifice et sans quelque géne: une centaine de 
pages étudient 1’étrange histoire de la traduction que donna, en 1827, Quinet 
des Idées sur la philosophie de Vhistoire de Herder. Or, le traducteur ignorait 
alors 4 peu prés totalement l’allemand. Le cas n’était point rare. C’est 4 peu 
prés de la méme facon que Loéve-Veimars traduisit les ballades d’outre-Rhin 
et Pierre Leroux le roman de Werther. Cette traduction, on le savait déja, 
fut faite par Quinet surtout d’aprés la traduction anglaise, donnée en 1800 
par T. O. Churchill, du gros livre de Herder. M. Tronchon, avec beaucoup 
de minutie, confronte le texte anglais et la version francaise de Quinet; il 
montre, fort patiemment, comment Quinet, dans sa hate et sa connaissance 
trés fragmentaire de la langue anglaise, laissa, dans sa traduction, des im- 
propriétés, des inexactitudes, des contre-sens, et prit maintes libertés avec le 
texte. En 1857, sans oser reproduire, dans ses ceuvres completes, cette traduc- 
tion éloquemment infidéle, Quinet apporta quelques corrections 4 ]’introduc- 
tion et 4 la notice finale qui avaient jadis accompagné sa tentative téméraire 
pour naturaliser Herder en France. 

Les précisions qu’apporte M. Tronchon ont leur prix. Il faut avouer pourtant 
que le lecteur reste fréquemment sur sa curiosité: cette traduction des Jdeen 
de Herder eut-elle alors un grand succés, et pourquoi? En quoi Quinet ajouta-t- 
il 4 la traduction de Churchill, beaucoup plus exacte et consciencieuse, mais 
restée sans influence, de la flamme, de |’éloquence? Cette ambitieuse philo- 
sophie herderienne de histoire, dans le pays de Bossuet, de Montesquieu, de 
Joseph de Maistre, de Taine, était-elle mieux “at home” que dans la patrie 
de Gibbon et de Carlyle? Quel réle joua cette traduction dans la diffusion des 
idées de celui que Renan, au séminaire, vingt ans plus tard, appellera encore 
“Herder, le penseur-roi”? Enfin, qui était ce Churchill, réhabilité comme 
traducteur diligent, par M. Tronchon? Souhaitons que M. Tronchon, auteur 
de La Fortune intellectuelle de Herder en France: La Préparation, poursuive 
un jour prochain son gros ouvrage paru en 1920, et nous apprenne quelle fut 
la fortune de Herder en France dans les années 1827-1867 par exemple. Tout 
historien littéraire et philosophique du XIX° siécle lui en sera reconnaissant. 

Mais l’ouvrage de M. Tronchon comprend une autre partie, bien plus 
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considérable, et consacrée 4 ’examen de la fortune de Herder (et souvent de 
la littérature allemande en général) en Angleterre dans la premiére moitié du 
XIX® siécle. William Taylor de Norwich, Crabb Robinson, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Southey, De Quincey, Carlyle sont les noms les plus éminents 
de cette copieuse énumération. A la vérité, aucun d’eux ne salua le philo- 
sophe et polygraphe allemand d’un enthousiasme sans mélange. Taylor ac- 
cumule les réserves; Robinson immole Herder 4 Goethe; Coleridge en veut 
4 Herder d’avoir médit de Kant et lui reproche sa piétre théologie; De Quincey 
préfére son cher Jean-Paul. Pour Carlyle, enfin, Herder est trop métaphysicien, 
trop inférieur au souverain Goethe. M. Tronchon poursuit méme son enquéte 
auprés des poctes romantiques anglais (Shelley), auprés de Hazlitt, de Lamb, 
de Walter Scott, et jusqu’aux années 1840-80; il la transporte enfin, dans un 
chapitre plus rapide et d’une documentation plus fragmentaire, aux Etats-Unis. 

I] serait injuste de reprocher a l’auteur de ne prouver que des négatives, et 
d’avoir consacré de longues pages, et des années de labeur, 4 constater que 
Herder n’a joué qu’un faible réle dans la pensée britannique. Un tel résultat, 
définitivement établi, est lui-méme fort positif. L’ouvrage de M. Herder est 
désormais indispensable 4 tous ceux qui veulent connaitre dans le détail la 
diffusion de la littérature allemande en Angleterre au début du siécle dernier. 
Il faut sans doute regretter davantage que l’auteur se soit presque totalement 
abstenu de formuler des conclusions. Toute étude approfondie de littérature 
comparée devrait en permettre: ici, sur les raisons, secrétes et complexes, pour 
lesquelles ]’Angleterre se défie aussi obstinément de Herder, de sa philosophie 


de Vhistoire et de sa théologie, et refuse presque de le lire, malgré l’excellente 
traduction de Churchill. D’autre part, il efit été curieux d’ajouter quelques 
pages sur Herder lui-méme, interprété ainsi rétrospectivement 4 la lumiére de 
son action en Europe. Une mise au point analogue 4 celle de Croce sur Hegel, 
“Ce qui vit et ce qui est mort de la pensée de Herder,” serait la bienvenue 
de tous les curieux de philosophie allemande et de littérature comparée.* 
HENRI PEYRE 


Egyptian University, Cairo 





1. La rédaction du livre, vive et sautillante, semble avoir été faite un peu rapidement. 
Les références se rapportant 4 tout un paragraphe du texte sont, selon une méthode déja 
pratiquée ailleurs par M. Tronchon, groupées dans une seule note, un peu indistinctement, 
si bien qu’on ne discerne pas toujours 4 qui renvoient les phrases, volontiers allusives, de 
l’auteur. Signalons, entre autres minimes détails, que le sous-titre de l’ouvrage de Bertola, 
mentionné p. 60, devrait étre Saggio au lieu de sagio; que l’ode de Coleridge est intitulée 
“Ode to the Departing Year” (p. 71); que la date de 1875 donnée (p. 116) comme celle 
d’une préface nouvelle aux Lyrical Ballads devrait étre: 1815, la référence, 4 Biirger se 
trouvant en effet dans l’Essay supplementary to the Preface de cette année-la; que “wash- 
able away” est assez mal rendu par “lessivable” (p. 204) ; enfin que le terme a forme alle- 
mande de “Kraftsmann,” appliqué, p. 222, au gentil poéte Thomas Moore, doit étre une 
méprise pour l’anglais “craftsman.” 
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Le Réveil littéraire en Hollande et le Naturalisme frangais (1880-1900). Par 
J. de Graaf. Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1938. Pp. 227. 


The two decades that are covered by Dr. De Graaf’s study were a revo- 
lutionary period in Dutch literature. A group of Amsterdam poets, critics, 
and novelists who were barely out of their teens rose up in rebellion against 
the literary standards of their elders. No previous generation had ever at- 
tacked its immediate predecessor with such bluntness and vehemence. Zola 
was the literary hero of these rebels. They applauded his uncompromising 
honesty and daring. The Dutch fiction writers of the nineteenth century had, 
up to that time, produced saccharine stories about the life of the humble. 
Zola’s relentless realism was a wholesome relief from false pathos and senti- 
mentality. The Frenchman’s art appealed to the pictorial instinct of the Hol- 
lander. To paint life as it was, no matter how sordid and degraded, was in 
the line of Holland’s artistic tradition. Jan Steen, Adriaan Brouwer, and 
their like had not shunned the portrayal of low life. The Zola enthusiasts 
demanded for the Dutch story teller the outspokenness that the seventeenth- 
century painters had practised on canvas. The close kinship between Dutch 
art and the rise of naturalism in Holland is a striking feature of the cultural 
life of that period. Never before had there been such an intimate comrade- 
ship between writers and painters. Vincent van Gogh found inspiration for 
his art in Zola’s novels. “We have read La Terre and Germinal,” he wrote, 
“and when we paint a peasant we should like to show that those books have 
become part of ourselves.’’ Van Gogh, in going to Paris, followed in the track 
of many Dutch artists before him. But it was something novel for Dutch 
authors to pass their apprenticeship in Montmartre and the Quartier Latin. 
Byvanck, Ary Prins, Frans Erens, Johan de Meester were at home in Paris 
and published in Dutch periodicals their impressions of the literary circles 
into which they were admitted. Van Santen Kolff carried on a correspondence 
with Zola for fifteen years, Ary Prins became an intimate friend of Huysmans, 
Frans Erens, while living in Paris, often attended the artistic gatherings at 
Charles Cros’s, where he had been introduced by Moréas. 

French literature had always been the model for Holland’s literary pro- 
duction, but never before had its influence assumed such a personal and inti- 
mate character. It brought about a phenomenal change in both the form and 
the substance of Dutch fiction. The downtrodden, the disinherited, the de- 
praved, the abnormal became the favorite objects of the authors’ observation. 
The bulk of this fictional output leaves a sense of gloom and despair. There is 
little to relieve it, neither a gleam of idealism, nor a flicker of humor. Man is 
the victim of his own evil passions, and his gradual degradation under their 
sway is the prevalent theme of these novelists. The honesty on which they 
prided themselves was gained at the price of all joy in iife. In form, on the 
other hand, this literature brought a more valuable and a lasting gain. The 
pictorial aspects of the naturalistic novel spurred the search for the plastic 
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phrase and the striking simile. “Whatever one wishes to say, there is only 
one word to express it, only one verb to animate it, and only one adjective to 
qualify it.” That well-known dictum of Guy de Maupassant, inspired by 
Flaubert, was adopted as the guiding principle in naturalistic word painting. 
Word Art was the favorite name by which these writers called their new style 
of writing. Each strove for a strikingly individual form of expression. New 
words were coined, and old words were given new syntactic functions. This 
hunt for the one exact phrase often led to mannerisms and excesses, but even 
the severest critics of these cannot deny that this Word Art revolutionized 
and permanently enriched the language. But it did not stimulate the reader’s 
interest in the story that the word artist had to tell. For it retarded the nar- 
rative with picturesque description that cluttered up the channel of its flow. 
The Dutch live by sight, rather than insight, and these writers of the natural- 
istic school proved themselves, as true Dutchmen, better painters than psy- 
chologists. 

Dr. De Graaf has given an excellent critical survey of this interesting 
period of Dutch literature. He has grouped the authors discussed in three 
categories, the exponents of impressionism, of moral pessimism, and of social 
pessimism. Louis Couperus, by common consent the greatest among Holland’s 
novelists, is included among the moral pessimists, although the author admits 
that, as regards both the form and the substance of his work, he was from 
the outset an anti-naturalist. He occupies a unique place in Dutch literature. 
He kept aloof from all literary cliques, never identified himself with De Nieuwe 
Gids, the organ of the Amsterdam rebels, and lived the larger part of his 
life abroad, preferring the sunlit hills of Italy to the misty plains of his native 
country. He did not create in the cerebral, scientific manner employed by 
Zola, who drew on a carefully indexed collection of notes, Couperus let him- 
self be guided by intuition and inspiration, writing his own personality into the 
creatures of his fancy. The memory of his personal emotions and experiences 
was his substitute for Zola’s card index. Nor did he share the naturalist’s 
preference for what was low and degraded. He was a born dandy and abhorred 
the gutter in which his fellow novelists found their models. And yet, even 
Couperus, in his formative years, did not escape the influence of Zola. “All 
those,” he wrote, “who joined us in those years in trying to write a plastic 
prose were Zola’s pupils.” 

The book is beautifully printed and has been proofread with the greatest 
care. All quotations that occur in the text in French translation are repeated 
in the footnote in the original Dutch. I have not found a single misprint in 
either the French or the Dutch context. One unfortunate mistake occurs on 
page 107. It is stated there of Marcellus Emants that “il se lie avec un petit 
groupe de littérateurs qui, aux environs de 1870, font autorité, Smit Kleine, 
Jan ten Brink, André Jolles, Van Santen Kolff.” André Jolles does not belong 
there. He was not born until 1873. 


A. J. BARNouw 
Columbia University 
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Barnouw (A. J.), Le Réveil littéraire 
en Hollande et le naturalisme fran- 
¢ais (1800-1900) by J. de Graaf, 
407-408 
Bond (Donald F.); American Scholar- 
ship in the Field of Eighteenth- 
Century Anglo-French Studies, 141- 
150 
Anglo-French and Franco- 
American Studies: A Current Bib- 
liography, 343-372 
Coleman (Algernon), A Source of 
Ibrahim ou VIllustre Bassa, 129-140 
Frohock (W. M.), Meredith et la 
France by M. E. Mackay, 192-194 
Heaton (H. C.), La Poésie frangaise 
en Catalogne du XIII® siécle 4 la fin 
du XV° by A. Pagés, 180-183 
O’Brien (Justin), D’Edmond Spenser 
a Alan Seeger: Cent petits poémes 
anglais traduits en vers francais by 
F. Baldensperger, 299-300 
Peyre (Henri), Allemagne-France- 
Angleterre: Le jeune Edgar Quinet 
ou Vaventure d’un enthousiaste by 
H. Tronchon, 405-406 
Prezzolini (Giuseppe), Castiglione and 
Alfonso de Valdés, 26-36 


Dante, 107-111 

Descartes, René, 212-242 

Diderot, Denis, 151-159 

Don Quixote, 83-84 

Du Val, Thaddeus Ernest, Jr., The Sub- 
ject of Realism in the “Revue des 
Deux Mondes” (1831-1865) (review), 
190-191 


Fellows, Otis E., French Opinion of Mo- 
liere (1800-1850) (review), 286-288 
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Flaubert, Gustave, 262-277 

Frank, Grace, and Dorothy Miner, Prov- 
erbes en rimes (review), 391-393 

Franklin, Benjamin, 37-47 


FRENCH LITERATURE— 
MEDIEVAL 


Armstrong (Edward C.), The Suchier 
Fragment of the Roman d’Alex- 
andre, 305-310 

Cons (Louis); Etude sur la Chanson 
de Roland by Jean Gyory, 173-175 

- Proverbes en rimes by G. 
Frank and D. Miner, 391-393 

Frank (Grace), Le Roman de la Rose 
ou de Guillaume de Dole, ll. 1330 
ff., 209-211 

Heaton (H. C.), La Poésie frangaise 
en Catalogne du XIII®¢ siécle a la 
fin du XV° by A. Pagés, 180-183 

Loomis (Roger Sherman), Le Haut 
Livre du Graal, Perlesvaus. Volume 
II: Commentary and Notes by W. 
A. Nitze and Collaborators, 175-180 

Muller (Henri F.), Le Sermon en vers 
de la chasteé as nonains de Gautier 
de Coinci by T. Nurmela, 279 

Peckham (Lawton P. G.), Two Old 
French Poems on Saint Thibaut by 
R. T. Hill, 79 ‘ 

Pei (Mario A.), Gustav Grébers Ge- 
schichte der mittelfranzdsischen 
Literatur. II. Vers- und Prosadich- 
tung des 15. Jahrhunderts by S. 
Hofer, 79-83 

The Medieval French Roman 
d’Alexandre by E. C. Armstrong and 
Associates, 278-279 

Thomson (S. Harrison), The Signifi- 
cance of the Criteria of Latin Pale- 
ography in the Study of Anglo- 
Norman Documents, 112-119 


FRENCH LITERATURE— 
XVI. CENTURY 
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chanson du Bas-Poitou que Rabelais 
a pu connaitre, 120-128 
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plétes, 323-324 
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Jean Parmentier (1494-1529), 

Leben und Werk by K. von Posa- 
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XVII. CENTURY 

Coleman (Algernon), A Source of 
Ibrahim ou V’Illustre Bassa, 129-140 
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Searles (Colbert), La Mesnardiére’s 
“Poétique” (1639): Sources and 
Dramatic Theories by H. R. Reese, 
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Stewart (William McC.), Descartes 
and Poetry, 212-242 

Zdanowicz (Casmir D.), French Opin- 
ion of Moliére (1800-1850) by O. E. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE— 
XVIII. CENTURY 


Bégué (Armand), La Critique des 
meeurs dans les ceuvres de Rétif de 
la Bretonne, 243-252 

Bond (Donald F.), American Scholar- 
ship in the Field of Eighteenth- 
Century Anglo-French Studies, 141- 
150 

Brenner (C. D.), A Neglected Pre- 
romantic, Billardon de Sauvigny, 
48-58 

Cook (Mercer), Anti-Slavery Opinion 
in France during the Second Half of 
the Eighteenth Century by E. D. 
Seeber, 291-293 

Crowley (F. J.), L’Ingénu de Voltaire, 
édition critique avec commentaires 
by W. R. Jones, 87-89 

Falls (William F.), Buffon, Franklin, 
et deux académies américaines, 37- 
47 

Havens (George R.), A Contribution 
to the Study of the Descriptive Tech- 
nique of Jean-Jacques Rousseau by 
M. L. Buchner, 89-90 

Krackeur (Lester Gilbert), Diderot 
and the Idea of Progress, 151-159 
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Melcher (Edith), Trends in Recent 
Criticism of the Eighteenth-Century 
French Theatre, 160-166 

Patton (William David), L’Evolution 
d’un genre: le livret d’opéra en 
France de Gluck @ la Révolution 
(1774-1793) by R. Guiet, 396-398 

Rosenfield (Leonora Cohen), Man and 
Beast in French Thought of the 
Eighteenth Century by H. Hastings, 
186-188 

Schinz (Albert), La Sensibilité révolu- 
tionnaire (1789-1794) by P. Tra- 
hard, 288-290 

Torrey (Norman L.), Citizen of Ge- 
neva: Selections from the Letters 
of Jean-Jacques Rousseau by C. W. 
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Baldensperger (Fernand), L’Ame ro- 
maniique et le réve: Essai sur le ro- 
mantisme allemand et la poésie fran- 
¢aise by A. Béguin, 90-95 

L’Exotisme dans la littérature 

frangaise depuis Chateaubriand. Le 
Romantisme by P. Jourda, 398-403 

Bandy (W. T.), The Revue Anecdo- 
tique and Baudelaire, 68-73 

Barnouw (A. J.), Le Réveil littéraire 
en Hollande et le naturalisme fran- 
¢ais (1880-1900) by J. de Graaf, 
407-408 

Bédé (Jean-Albert), The Province 
and the Provinces in the Work of 
Honoré de Balzac by J. Wenger, 404 

Cook (Mercer), Jean-Jacques Am- 
pére and Sainte-Beuve, the Study of 
an Influence, 59-67 

Daudon (René), Balzac avant la 
“Comédie humaine” (1819-1829) 
by A. Prioult; Sténie ou les Erreurs 
philosophiques by H. de Balzac, 95- 
IOI 

Frohock (W. M.), Maurice Barrés’ 
Collaboration with the Action Fran- 
caise, 167-169 

Jackson (Joseph F.), French Realism, 
the Critical Reaction, 18 30-1870 by 
B. Weinberg, 293-295 


Messiéres (René Escande de), Le 
Réle de l’ironie dans l’ceuvre de 
Giradoux, 373-383 

Michaud (Régis), Baudelaire, Balzac 
et les correspondances, 253-261 

O’Brien (Justin), Arthur Rimbaud in 
Abyssinia by E. Starkie, 297-298 

Peyre (Henri), Allemagne-France- 
Angleterre: Le jeune Edgar Quinet 
ou Vaventure d’un enthousiaste by 
H. Tronchor, 405-406 

Schenck (Eunice Morgan), Le Voyage 
and L’Albatros: The First Text, 
262-277 

Smith (Horatio), Renan d’aprés lui- 
méme by H. Psichari, 295-297 

Viens (Claude P.), The Subject of 
Realism in the “Revue des Deux 
Mondes” (1831-1865) by T. E. Du 
Val, Jr., 190-191 

Zdanowicz (Casimir D.), French Opin- 
ion of Moliére (1800-1850) by O. 
E. Fellows, 286-288 

French Theatre, 160-166 


Ginneken, Jacques van, 195-197 

Giraudoux, Jean, 373-383 

Graaf, J. de, Le Réveil littéraire en Hol- 
lande et le naturalisme frangais (1800- 
1900) (review), 407-408 

Griffin, Nathaniel Edward, see Columnis 

Guicciardini, Francesco, 280 

Guiet, René, L’Evolution d’un genre: 
le livret d’opéra en France de Gluck 
ala Révolution (1774-1793) (review), 
396-398 

Guillaume de Dole, 209-211 

Gyéry, Jean, Etude sur la Chanson de 
Roland (review), 173-175 


Hastings, Hester, Man and Beast in 
French Thought of the Eighteenth 
Century (review), 186-188 

Hendel, C. W., Citizen of Geneva: Se- 
lections from the Letters of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau (review), 188-190 

Henricus Septimellensis, 311-321 

Hill, Raymond Thompson, Two Old 
French Poems on Saint Thibaut (re- 
view), 79 

Hofer, Stephan, Gustav Grdbers Ge- 
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schichie des mittelfranzdsischen Liter- 
atur. II. Vers- und Prosadichtung des 
15. Jahrhunderts (review), 79-83 


ITALIAN LITERATURE 

Austin (H. D.), Dante Notes, 107-111 

Coleman (Algernon), A Source of 
Ibrahim ou VIllustre Bassa, 129- 
140 

Piccirilli (Maria de’Negri), Baldassar 
Castiglione; Giovanni della Casa: 
Opere edited by G. Prezzolini, 281- 
284 

Prezzolini (Giuseppe), Castiglione and 
Alfonso de Valdés, 26-36 

Sellery (G. C.), Francesco Guicciar- 
dini and his European Reputation 
by V. Luciani, 280 


Jones, William R., L’Ingénu de Voltaire, 
édition critique avec commentaires 
(review), 87-89 

Jourda, Pierre, L’Exotisme dans la lit- 
térature francaise depuis Chateaubri- 
and. Le Romantisme (review), 398- 
403 


Keniston, Hayward, The Syntax of Cas- 
tilian Prose (The Sixteenth Century) 
(review), 394-396 


LaGrone, Gregory Gough, The Imita- 
tions of “Don Quixote” in the Spanish 
Drama (review), 83-84 

La Mesnardiére, H.-J. Pilet de, 183-186 

Leroy, Emile, Guide des Bibliothéques 
de Paris (review), 200 

Levy, Raphael, Répertoire des lexiques 
du vieux francais (review), 194-195 


LINGUISTICS 

Edelman (Nathan), The Early Uses 
of Medium Aevum, Moyen Age, 
Middle Ages, 3-25 

Holmes (Urban T., Jr.), The Noun 
Declension System in Merovingian 
Latin by L. F. Sas, 300-302 

Menéndez Pidal (Ramén), Zebra, Ce- 
bra, 74-78 

Muller (Henri F.), Histoire de la 
langue francaise des origines a 1900. 
Tome IX: La Révolution et lEm- 


pire, Partie II: Les Evénements, les 
institutions et la langue by F. Bru- 
not, 197-199 
Pei (Mario A.), Gustav Grébers Ge- 
schichte des mittelfranzésischen Lit- 
eratur. II, Vers- und Prosadichtung 
des 15. Jahrhunderts by S. Hofer, 
79-83 
Répertoire des lexiques du 
vieux francais by R. Levy, 194-195 
Mélanges de linguistique et de 
philologie offerts a Jacques van Gin- 
nekin, 195-197 
Spaulding (Robert K.), The Syntax of 
Castilian Prose (The Sixteenth Cen- 
tury) by H. Keniston, 394-396 
Spitzer (Leo), Faire une scarlatine 
(une typhoide), 170-172 


Luciani, Vincent, Francesco Guicciardini 
and his European Reputation (re- 
view), 280 


Mackay, Mona E., Meredith et la France 
(review), 192-194 

Mascardi, Agostino, 129-140 

Maurras, Charles, 167-169 


MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 


Armstrong (Edward C.), The Suchier 
Fragment of the Roman d’Alex- 
andre, 305-310 

Austin (H. D.), Dante Notes, 107-111 

Cioffari (Vincenzo), Fortune and Fate 
in the Elegia of Henricus Septimel- 
lensis, 311-321 

Cons (Louis), Etude sur la Chanson 
de Roland by J. Gyory, 173-175 

- Proverbes en rimes by G. 
Frank and D. Miner, 391-393 

Edelman (Nathan), The Early Uses 
of Medium Aevum, Moyen Age, 
Middle Ages, 3-25 

Frank (Grace), Le Roman de la Rose 
ou de Guillaume de Dole, ll. 1330 
ff., 209-211 

Hamilton (George L.), Historia de- 
structionis Troiae by G. de Colum- 
nis, edited by N. E. Griffin, 384- 


391 
Heaton (H. C.), La Poésie francaise 
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en Catalogne du XIII® siécle a la 
fin du XV° by A. Pagés, 180-183 

Loomis (Roger Sherman), Le Haut 
Livre du Graal, Perlesvaus. Volume 
II: Commentary and Notes by W. 
A. Nitze and collaborators, 175-180 

Muller (Henri F.), Le Sermon en vers 
de la chasteé as nonains de Gautier 
de Coinci by T. Nurmela, 279 

Peckham (Lawton P. G.), Two Old 
French Poems on Saint Thibaut by 
R. T. Hill, 79 

Pei (Mario A.), Gustav Grébers Ge- 
schichte der mitielfranzdsischen 
Literatur, IIT. Vers- und Prosadich- 
tung des 15. Jahrhunderts by S. 
Hofer, 79-83 

The Medieval French Roman 

d’Alexandre by E. C. Armstrong 
and Associates, 278-279 

Thomson (S. Harrison), The Signifi- 
cance of the Criteria of Latin Pale- 
ography in the Study of Anglo- 
Norman Documents, 112-119 


Meélanges de linguistique et de philologie 
offerts @ Jacques van Ginneken (re- 
view), 195-197 


Meredith, George, 192-194 
Miner, Dorothy, see Frank, Grace 
Moliére, 286-288 


Nitze, William A., and collaborators, Le 
Haut Livre du Graal, Perlesvaus. Vol- 
ume II: Commentary and Notes (re- 
view), 175-180 

Nurmela, Tauno, Le Sermon en vers de 
la chasteé as nonains de Gautier de 
Coinci (review), 279 


Pagés, Amédée, La Poésie francaise en 
Catalogne du XIII® siécle a la fin du 
XV® (review), 180-183 

Paleography, 112-119 

Parmentier, Jean, 284-286 

Pascal, Blaise, 85-87 

Posadowsky-Wehner, K. von, Jean Par- 
mentier (1494-1529) Leben und Werk 
(review), 284-286 

Prezzolini, Giuseppe, Baldassar Castigli- 
one; Giovanni della Casa: Opere (re- 
view), 281-284 


Prioult, A., Balzac avant la “Comédie 
humaine” (1818-1829) (review), 95- 
101 

Psichari, Henriette, Renan d’aprés lui- 
méme (review), 295-297 


Rabelais, Francois, 120-128, 322-324 

Reese, Helen Reese, La Mesnardiére’s 
“Poétique” (1639): Sources and Dra- 
matic Theories (review), 183-186 

Renan, Ernest, 295-297 

Rétif de la Bretonne, Nicholas-Edme, 

243-252 

Revue Anecdotique, La, 68-73 

Revue des Deux Mondes, La, 190-191 

Rimbaud, Arthur, 297-298 

Ritchie, R. L. Graeme (ed.), France: A 
Companion to French Studies (re- 
view), 199-200 

Roman d’Alexandre, Le, 278-279, 305- 
310 

Rousseau, Jean-Jacques, 89-90, 188-190 


Saint Thibaut, 79 

Sainte-Beuve, Charles-Augustin, 59-67 

Sas, Louis Furman, The Noun Declen- 
sion System in Merovingian Latin (re- 
view), 300-302 

Sauvigny, Billardon de, 48-58 

Scudéry, Georges de, 129-140 

Seeber, Edward D., Anti-Slavery Opinion 
in France during the Second Half of 
the Eighteenth Century (review), 291- 
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Septimellensis, see Henricus Septimel- 
lensis 


SPANISH LITERATURE 

Anibal (C. E.), The Imitations of 
“Don Quixote” in the Spanish 
Drama by G. G. LaGrone, 83-84 

Fishtine (Edith), “Clarin” in his Early 
Writings, 325-342 

Prezzolini (Giuseppe), Castiglione and 
Alfonso de Valdés, 26-36 

Spaulding (Robert K.), The Syntax 
of Castilian Prose (The Sixteenth 
Century) by H. Keniston, 394-396 


Starkie, Enid, Arthur Rimbaud in Abys- 
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La Estrella de Sevilla 


With Notes and Vocabulary by 


FRANK OTIS REED 
ESTHER M. DIXON 
and Introduction by 


JOHN M. HILL 
University of Indiana 





Carefully edited to make available for class use this interesting 
and important Spanish classic, heretofore reserved for the en- 
joyment of more advanced scholars. . . . The Introduction 
includes a discussion of the text, authorship, date of publication 
and composition, the plot, the sources and treatment, and the 
literary history of the play. Jn press 


D. Cc. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 





LESAGE: GIL BLAS 


L. H. SKINNER AND L. S. BRADY, MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


The great picaresque novel—abridged and edited for elementary reading. 
Witty—exciting—invaluable for language and background. Illustrated. 


ALTERNATIVE 
“3S FRENCH READER 


A collection of fresh, new stories, principally contemporary—unusual— 
thrilling—lively readings for your elementary French classes. Illustrated. 


HENRY HOLT: NEW YORK Ii 








a es h LA MAISON CAMILLE 
(Henri Duvernois) 


reading 


Sparkling wit and a true Parisian atmos- 
phere mark these four stories for 2nd year 


material college or 3rd year high school. Edited by 


Rosa Bissiri. 
CONTES INTIMES 
Edited by Robert D. Pike and Colbert Searles 


Twenty-nine lively and witty readings taken largely from letters and biographi- 
cal materials and with one exception making their first appearance in textbook 
form. Authors represented are Courier, Flaubert, Mérimée, Balzac, Sand, 
Musset, de Brosses, Gautier, Laforgue. 


POIL DE CAROTTE 
(Jules Renard) write to 


The varied and colorful experiences of a 


French boy at home and at school, for 2nd F. S. CROFTS & CO. 


or 3rd year classes. Edited by S. A. Rhodes 
and A. Taffel. New York 
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Is Hailed the Romance Language Teacher's 
Most Effective Aid 


More than 12,000 schools and colleges use the Linguaphone French, 
Italian, Spanish and Portuguese Series as a remarkably effective auxili- 
ary to classroom instruction. 


The distinguished list of educators and scholars responsible for the Linguaphone 
series includes: Prof. Dr. Paul Passy, Prof. H. E. Berthon, Prof. Daniel Michenot, Prof. 
Dr. Denis Saurat, Prof. J. Desseignet, Prof. H. Pernot, Prof. Antonio Pastor, Prof. 
Fredrico De. Onis, Prof. Jorge Guillen, Dr. Joaquin Casalduero, Cav. Dott. Riccardo 
Picozzi, Prof. Dr. Camillo Pellizzi, etc. 


The latest electrical recording, crystal clear pronunciation, impeccable native accent. 


Without Obligation Send For Any Language Set On 
| SF DAYS FREE TRIAL 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
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Pierre Berés 
Paris and New York 


LIBRERIA NUOVA 
ITALIA 


specializes in supplying New Italy Book Co. 
old, rare and out of print 


French books Importers and publishers 
and autograph letters 

of literary interest and shall 
be pleased to receive 
your list of desiderata. 

‘ Headquarters for Italian books. 


180 Lafayette St., 
New York, N.Y. 
Phone: CAnal 6-2668 


Wholesale and Retail 


French and American catalogs 


sent on request. Special quotations to Public 


4 Libraries. 


Pierre Berés Catalogue on request. 


8 East 54th St. 
New York City, N.Y. 
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Soyons Ls 


A new reader which brings to the classroom fun and humor, and through 
them, a fuller understanding of the lives and attitudes of present-day 
France. The material, selected for its vitality and genuine appeal to 
the American student, has been taken largely from contemporary 
French newspapers and periodicals. Georges Courteline, Pierre Mac- 
Orlan, Tristan Deréme, Clarisse Francillon, Rodolphe Bringer, Henri 
Christian, André Birabeau, Pierre Bost, Jules Renard, Gustave de la 
Fouchardiére, and Anatole France are represented. A variety of direct- 
method exercises, a complete French-English vocabulary, and footnotes 
supplement the reading selections. 


Dodge and Caro-Delvaille's SOYONS GAIS offers fresh material for 


next semester's classes. z 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI NEW YORK 














